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WELCOME 


' Ideas for garnishing foods for greater appeal . . . 


suggestions on dramatizing a number of fam 


foods .. . and a survey of some of the brand 


new foods on the market are discussed 


you in the June issue of “The Kitchen Reporter” 
by three of the nation’s top food authorities. 
There’s a fourth article from Kelvinator 
Kitchen on using the replaced refrigerator 


as an auxiliary refrigerator. 
If you have not already submitted yo 


Reporter” mailing list by sending it, with 

your position, name of organization or 
company employing you, and your ad- 
dress, to Kelvinator today. Then watch 
for these food reports in the June 

_ issue, the last until Fall. 


JANE M. PORTER 


Exceptionally adept at turning out 
attractive garnishes for all types of 
foods, Miss Porter, Manager of The Women’s City Club 
of Detroit, gives you some pointers on just how it’s done. 


Dramatizing Everyday 
Foods 


VIVIAN ROOME 


A New York food consultant, Mrs. 
Roome shows how, with a bit of imagi- 
nation, basic foods such as the omelet, 
stew and pancake, can be transformed into intriguing 
mealtime treats. 


name, you can get it on “The Kitchen 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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New Trends in Foods 
DR. EDITH H. NASON 


Interesting new foods which can 
lend extra zest to day-to-day 
menu planning and meal prep- 
aration are reviewed for you by Dr. Nason, Pro- 
fessor of Foods and Nutrition, Syracuse University. 


ILIARY 
RESRIGERATOR The Old Refrigerator— 
Borried Bevereges an Auxiliary Appliance 
. Extra Tee Cubes 


«Poultry JOAN ADAMS 

‘ Cuts of Meat 

wir 3 The many advantages of keep- 
. Fraits ing the old refrigerator as an 


auxiliary refrigerator instead of 
disposing of it when a new one is acquired are de- 
tailed by Miss Adams, Director of Kelvinator 
Kitchen. 


* Kelwtuaton * 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Summertime 


Be prepared with this handy booklet — ‘Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100’ 


Here are a variety of unusual and delicious 


= — sandwich fillings, gathered in one booklet 
' for teachers to use in summer camps, sum- 
¢> Sandwich Fillings mer school lunchrooms, or cafeteria class- 


es. Thirty recipes are included, each in 


Sewe 100 
7o 10 quantities to make 100 sandwiches. 


These Pet Milk sandwich fillings are un- 
usual because: 


... vegetables and fruits are used in many 
of them. These ingredients add distinctive Exe 
flavor combinations, not often found in 
sandwich fillings. 


...they are moist. The use of Pet Milk 
eliminates the need for using butter as a 


spread. 

... they are more wholesome. Unlike most U.S 
sandwich fillings, these contain milk... 

Pet Milk, which is whole milk concen- Th 


trated to double-richness, with twice the + 
protective whole milk substances of ordi- 


llings to Serve 100” 


“Sandwich Fi 


Order your 
is a 6” x 8” booklet. ; 
below. nary milk. | 
copy by clipping coupon y N a 
Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, LU 
1448E Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri teed 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Ad = 
“Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100.” q Ltd 
I teach (subjects) _(Grade) M 
N Fami 
City. State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) = an 
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p roving a good frying fat 
can lead a good long life! 


These days you prob- 
| ably want to stress 
economy in deep-fat 
frying. And Crisco is 
} a truly economical fat, 


| for it doesn’t transfer 


.| food flavors. 
Given proper care, 


it can be used over and over again to make light, 
digestible, naturally flavored fried foods. Proper 
care includes such things as controlling frying 
temperatures, straining the fat after frying 
coated foods, and storing the used fat in a cool 


place. 
DROP IN TO SEE US AT THE AHEA CONVENTION JUNE 23 TO 26, 1947. 


PURE AND SWEET— 


An easy way to demonstrate this to your 
classes, is the preparation of French-fried on- 
ions followed by the frying of potatoes in the 
same fat. 

Students will be interested to find that even 
so bland a food as potatoes can be fried in the 
re-used Crisco without picking up a trace of the 
onion flavor. 

Procrer & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 


fer cakes pastry 


frving 


FRENCH-FRIED on 
Yield: 4 to 5 os 


1ON RINGS 
rvings 

large white Onions . 
p oll-purpose flour Crisco ¢ f 

and pee] Onions. Cut ; 
Separate into rings Dip. 
nil and then in flour. Me 


% cup milk 


wnec 
©Move from 1 (about 2 


Paper. Salt and 


FRENCH. 


FRIED PoTATogs 


4 inch Strips or 
Water; draj 


dry. F 

for: 
from Crisco, drai 
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Try this Pineapple Test 
your cookbook 


ok 
= —_ 


"Open the cookbook. As you turn the pages you invari- 
ably find recipes of all kinds that call for pineapple. 
Such a test will definitely demonstrate to you the 
unusual versatility of this luscious, golden fruit. 

"If I can be of any help regarding the use of Dole 
Sliced, Crushed, Chunks, Tidbits, or Juice, in your pro- 
fessional work, just write me at the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., 215 Market Street,San Francisco, Calif." 


C 


Dole Home Economist 
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After 4 years? “absence” 


EGG AND NOODLE TREAT. Cut 6 hard-cooked eggs in half 
lengthwise. Remove yolks; mash and combine with | tbsp. 
chopped parsley, 1 tsp. minced onion, 4 cup Kraft Mayonnaise. 
Fill the whites. Make a@ cream sauce with 5 tbsps. butter or 
Parkay Margarine, 5 tbsps. flour, 2 cups milk, salt and pepper. 
Add '4-lb. Kraft American, shredded; stir until smooth. Add 
half of this sauce to one 8-oz. package of egg noodles that have 
been cooked and drained. Place in a casserole or shallow baking 
dish. Arrange stuffed eggs on top and cover with remaining 
sauce. Garnish edges with soft bread crumbs. Bake in mod 
erate oven, 350° 20 min. 


AMERICAN CLUB SANDWICH. 


it 1s back again! 


Melt lb. Kraft American 


in a chafing dish or the top of a double boiler. Gradually add 4% cup 
milk, stirring until smooth. Season with salt, pepper, )4 tsp. Wor- 


cestershire sauce, 4% tsp. dry mustard. 


nish with pickle fans. 


Pour over toasted, 3-deck 
sandwiches with one filling of Kraft Mayonnaise and sliced tomatoes; 
the other filling, Kraft Mayonnaise, broiled bacon, lettuce leaf. Gar- 


The World’s Favorite 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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MERICAN 


with the MEDIUM-MELLOW 
CHEDDAR FLAVOR so many 


people have hankered for 


There were many months during the war years 
when you couldn’t buy a single ounce of Kraft 
American in the stores. Then, for a long, long 
time, a single half-pound package of Kraft 
American was considered a “lucky find.” This, 
of course, was because highly nutritious cheddar 
cheese was needed, first in the battle lines around 
the world, and then to aid the starving in rav- 
aged areas. 

In the past vear Kraft has frankly stated in 
advertising that it would take time to make and 
age cheddars—produce enough Kraft American 
to please all the cheeselovers who were im- 
patiently waiting for its return. 

But now genuine Kraft American Pasteurized 
Process Cheese is back in food stores. Here is 
the medium-mellow cheddar flavor most people 
like best of all. And here is the dependable 
cooking quality that has always made Kraft 
American a favorite in the kitchen. 

Now you no longer need “make do” with sub- 
stitutes. In purchasing sandwich-size slices or a 


” 


SHARP 


portion from the dealer’s 5-lb. loaf, look for the 
words Kraft American on the wrapper. The 
convenient 2-lb. loaf for kitchen use is also plainly 
marked, as well as the 14-lb. packages. 


Sharp Old English available again, too 
For the same dependable cooking quality in a 
cheese with a really sharp, aged cheddar flavor, 
look for the name “Old English” on the package 
or loaf wrappers. Although Old English is not 
yet as plentiful as Kraft American, it is now in 
many food stores. 


Rich, mild Velveeta really plentiful now 


Of course, for cheddar flavor that’s rich yet mild, 
the smooth-melting cheese food Velveeta is un- 
excelled. In limited supply only during the war 
years, Velveeta now is available in both 14-lb. 
packages and the popular 2-lb. loaf. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


RICH YET MILD 


Cheeses are made by men and women of KRALT 
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AH! The wonderful recipes in 


these 2 NEW, FREE BOOKS! 


There are many unusual fruit dishes in this 
book of Savory Tested Recipes, such as: 


Cranberry Coffee Cake! Apple Sauce Corn 
Bread! Pumpkin Date and Nut Bar! Peach 
Almond Snow! Jellied Citrus Bisque! 

There are, also, appetizing and mighty 
practical recipes for colorful vegetables, 
soups, and grand meat combinations. 


Fill in the coupon now for these two 
“companion” recipe books. Each recipe 
has been tested and approved in the Canco 
Kitchen. 


This book gives you and your students 
many new lip-smacking ideas for preparing 
practical vegetable recipes: 

Sweet Potato Scones! Asparagus Cro- 
quettes! Broiled Corn! Creole Hamburger and 
Bean Pie! And many more!! 

Appetizing recipes for fish dishes, soups, 
and desserts are also included. 


AMERICAN CAN GOMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, Dept. JH-5-47 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me...free copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes | 
Please send me...free copiesof Savory Tested Recipes 

| 

~ | 


Your name. 


Your Institution 


Street Address 
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Modern Tailoring 
for Women 


By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, The Ohio State University 


F ROM THE SELECTION OF THE FABRIC to the pressing of the 
finished product this new text gives complete and detailed instruc- 
tions for the tailoring of women’s clothing. To ensure a complete 
understanding of the processes and methods which are basic for good 
tailoring, the book includes only the fundamental custom tailoring 
processes—those which have proved to be unchanged by the whims 
of fashion, and which are easily applied to conform to current fashions 
and to garments other than strictly tailored ones, such as the dress- 
maker type of tailoring. The book is unique in that it contains a full 
description of good trade methods not usually included in textbooks 
for courses in clothing. 


The book also includes instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined 
jackets, and children’s coats; explains the differences between custom, 
made-to-measure, and ready-to-wear types of tailoring; and offers 
valuable help on the selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 
There are especially helpful directions for pressing wool yard goods 
and garments. The subject matter throughout the text is outstanding 
for its clarity, accuracy, and workability. Line drawing and half-tone 
illustrations provide the student with visual aid on all the important 
procedures of tailoring that are taken up in the text. 


To be published in the fall $3.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
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Get a headstart on your fall teaching plans 
by scheduling your program of 


“SEWING PROJECTS FOR TEENS” “ 


Celanese’ Recorded “Sewing Projects for Teens” have proved to be a dra- 
matic teaching method. They should have a definite place in your teaching 
program for next Fall. You may order now for Fall delivery with the 
assurance of receiving the projects when you want them for classroom use. 


Twelve projects in all! Each consists of a phonograph record of 
dramatized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed 
teaching plan for the instructor, individual lesson sheets punched for 
standard binders for the pupils themselves. Nine projects are con- 
cerned with how to make specific articles, items the girls will want 
for themselves or to give away as gifts. The other three projects 
deal with textiles and care of fabrics. All have been tested for 
classroom effectiveness and prepared under the guidance of a 
Home Economics Advisory Committee. 

Place your order this Spring so that we can prepare your projects ( 
to arrive exactly when you want them in the Fall. All projects out- 
lined below are currently available, subject to the conditions out- 
lined on the order blank. 


il 


PLEASE USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Celanese Corporation of America Date 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects indicated below, 
to be received by me ten days before the date scheduled for classroom use. In return for these 


being made available to me without charge, | agree to furnish you with a report of their use and 
to return the recordings in good condition within seven days after classroom use, prepaying the 


return postage. 
Scheduled Date of Class Use Scheduled Date of Class Use 
(allow 30 days for shipment) (allow 30 days for shipment) | 
1. 7. LUNCHEON SET 
2. [_] TIE-ON BLOUSE 8. [|] FABRIC AND CLOTHING CARE sti 
3. [-) TEXTILE FIBERS. 9. [_] CORDED INITIALS. 
4. [_] LAUNDRY BAG 10. [_] DIRNDL SKIRT. 
5. [] GOOD I. PARTY APRON 
6. [_] HANDKERCHIEF CASES 12. [-] SYNTHETIC TEXTILES. 
= 
NAME > NUMBER OF STUDENT INSTRUCTION SHEETS 
SCHOOL NEEDED FOR EACH PROJECT 
= CELA 
CITY AND ZONE STATE. 
= 
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Here are the (2 for 


i) 1. HOW TO MAKE AN ASCOT: 


Illustrates cutting and sewing on 
bias; slip-stitching small opening. 


2. TIE-ON BLOUSE: 


Cutting and facing neck opening; 
hemming; attaching collar and belt. 


3. TEXTILE FIBERS: 


4. LAUNDRY BAG: The story of notural and synthetic 
fibers—their uses and characteristics 
presented in a novel and interesting 

way. Lesson plan includes information 

n for the teacher, wall chart on basic 

| 5. GOOD GROOMING CAPE: properties of fibers and student quiz 


Explains binding an opening; ap- 
plication of snaps; French seaming. 


‘ Involves cutting accurate curves and based on phonograph record. 


applying bias binding. 


6. HANDKERCHIEF CASE: 


Teaches making corded edge from 
pieced bias strips; interlining. 


7. BRIDGE LUNCHEON SET: 


Matching and stitching of seams; 
fringing edges on cloth and napkins 


8. FABRIC AND CLOTHING CARE: 


Valuable information on home laundering, cleaning, 
and pressing of fabrics. Suggestions important for 
clothing care and good grooming. Plan includes iron- 
ing demonstration and booklet for class distribution. 


9. CORDED INITIALS: 10. DIRNDL SKIRT: Il. PARTY APRON: 
Involves cutting and piecing bias Teaches shirring; inserting zipper; Gives basic steps in shirring; bias 
strips; applying initials by hand attaching belt, and finishing hem. binding; hemming of ties. 


stitching. 


12. SYNTHETIC TEXTILES: 


Background and characteristics of basic fabric weaves and story of 
the modern textiles which form so important a part in today's fabric 
picture. Lesson plan includes information for the teacher and fabric 
construction cards for students with instructions on basic weaves. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK I[6, N. Y. 
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Washington News... 


@ Legislation supporting decent housing for 
all Americans has again been officially recorded 
by AHEA. Its statement has been made part 
of the record of the hearing on bipartisan 
housing bill S866 held in April by the Senate 
banking and currency committee. Chairman 
Charles W. Tobey (R-NH) expects to report 
the committee’s vote before May 1. 

This housing bill which AHEA supports 
was introduced by Taft, Ellender, and Wagner. 
It seeks to establish a permanent housing 
policy for the federal government and a basis 
for a house construction program that should 
produce annually during the next 10 years an 
average of more than a million housing units 
in both rural and urban areas. It should 
remedy the serious housing shortage and elim- 
inate slums and blighted areas. Its purpose 
is to realize as soon as feasible the goal of a 
decent house and a suitable living environment 
for every American family. 

Congressman Jacob Javits (R-NY) has 
introduced HR2523, the companion bill to 
$866, into the House. No date has been set 
by the House banking and currency committee 
for hearings on this bill. 

In order to get action on the housing situa- 
tion before Congress adjourns on July 31, 
it will be necessary to urge the House commit- 
tee to start hearings as soon as possible. 


@ AHEA has voiced opposition to housing 
bill HR2549 (Wolcott R-Mich.) which would 
abolish the Office of Housing Expediter, repeal 
rent control on new construction, wipe out 
remaining building material priorities, and 
drop allocation of materials. 

On April 2 President Truman notified Con- 
gress that “‘proper protection for millions of 
American families’ required continued rent 
controls. 


@ Six million dollars for school lunches was 
allowed out of the deficiency appropriation 
passed by voice vote of the House and sent 


to the Senate on April 2, 1947. A reallocation 
of $3,500,000 from 13 states with excess funds 
for their school lunch program has been made 
to 30 states in need of additional funds. 

No 1947-48 school lunch appropriation has 
been passed (up to April 10) by House or 
Senate. Apparently members of Congress be- 
lieve state funds are ample for this program. 
Your congressmen will welcome information 
from you on the situation in your locality. 


@ Hearings on education bills will begin April 
20 and continue for two weeks before the 
House subcommittee on education. Content 
of these federal aid to education bills ranges 
from authorizing funds for teachers’ salaries 
to providing funds for both public and tax- 
exempt, nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools. 

HR2953, introduced by Congressman Mc- 
Cowan (R-Ohio) and likely to get most atten- 
tion, is a companion bill to $472 (Taft R- 
Ohio). S472 covers educational aid to 25 
states; HR2953 insures all states some aid. 
AHEA favors support for legislation for public 
education. 


@ Aswe go to press (April 10) plans are under 
way for Mrs. Katharine W. Alderman, Pearl 
Swanson, Jessie W. Harris, Esther McGinnis, 
and other home economists to appear before 
the House appropriations committee of Con- 
gress on behalf of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. Also sup- 
porting the BHNHE appropriation recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
approved by President Truman will be 9 
other national organizations. 


@ From 44 states come more reports from the 
Consumer Speaks project. At Association 
headquarters, Mrs. Helen L. Koss, statistician 
on a nationwide survey for the BHNHE from 
1942 to 1946, is preparing tabulations for the 
annual meeting in June. 
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in North Carolina, University of Tennessee, and Ohio State University. 


HE daily press, news com- 
mentators, various popular magazines—all, 
with one accord, are voicing protests against 
the low salaries paid to teachers. However, 
those of us who work in the area of teacher 
education—those of us who are teachers— 
know that low salaries represent only one of 
the problems facing the education of teachers. 
More money will be a major asset—and it 
will help toward the solution of several diffi- 
culties. However, certain aspects of the 
teacher education crisis will be little affected 
by the ups and downs of the salary scale. Iam 
thinking, especially, of the type of training 
offered to prospective teachers by our teacher 
education institutions. Is the present training 
adequate for prospective teachers of home 
economics? If not, what changes are needed? 
Let’s take a look at some aspects of the present 
situation. 

It seems clear that one essential to suc- 
cessful living in tomorrow’s world is an in- 
creased understanding of the background of 
our present social, economic, and _ political 
problems. Not only the administrators but 
also the teachers of the nation must get more 
knowledge and more understanding of these 
problems than they now have. Another 
essential is a deep understanding of and in- 
sight into the manifestations of personality 
needs and the dynamics of human behavior. 
As a professional group, today’s teachers are 


neither well informed on socioeconomic issues 
nor skillful in guiding the children in their 
classrooms. The burden of equipping teachers 
to play a new and enlarged role in tomorrow’s 
education rests largely with the teacher edu- 
cation institutions. What adjustments then 
may we make in home economics teacher 
education? 


Differences in Students Need Attention 


A changed program of teacher education is 
required. A program centered about the 
prospective teacher is envisioned. Many of 
the growth-retarding happenings in today’s 
classrooms stem from the fact that the train- 
ing and supervision of the prospective teacher 
is such as to force her into narrow channels 
centered about subject matter. Too often we 
give only lip service to the idea of individual 
differences and respect for personality. Too 
frequently the curriculum of the prospective 
teacher is loaded down with courses which are 
presented from a theoretical rather than a 
functional point of view. Too often the pro- 
spective teacher is given little or no op- 
portunity for any sort of out-of-the-classroom 
or off-the-campus experiences with the possible 
exception of her brief period of student 
teaching. Too frequently she has had no 
contact with any type of family life except 
that of her own family and friends. Thus, 
she lacks a rich and varied background of 
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study and work with various age groups and 
with families of different socioeconomic levels. 
It is small wonder that we often find all of the 
students in a given class making a blouse at 
the same time and in the same way regardless 
of whether or not this problem offers the 
most possibilities for development to many 
of these students at this time. When needs, 
capacities, and concerns of students are known 
and used as a basis for the curriculum, the 
differences among students will receive as 
much attention as the similarities. 

What can teacher education institutions do 
to provide a program for prospective teachers 
that will give a broad, rich, and varied back- 
ground of training and experience? That 
changes are needed has been recognized. Fre- 
quently, in the past the method has been to 
add more courses to an already crowded curric- 
ulum, This has not produced desired results. 
Evidently several focal points must come in 
for a thorough overhauling if real progress is 
to be made. 


Community Work Important 


One weakness in our present home econom- 
ics teacher education programs which should 
be strengthened is that of developing skill and 
understanding in working with community 
groups. The past tendency has been to keep 
the school and its teachers out of the main 
stream of community life. Studies such as 
Florence Greenhoe’s “Community Contacts 
and Participation of Teachers” confirm this 
point of view. The community-centered 
school relies for its success on breaking down 
barriers which continue to set the teacher 
apart from the rest of the community. The 
teacher in the community-centered school 
must recast her role from that of a passive to 
an active participant in current happenings. 
She must broaden her interests and re-educate 
herself for creative leadership in her school 
and community. 

Home economics teachers have been making 
a beginning by visiting homes, carrying on 
home project work, organizing instruction on 
various homemaking problems for adults, and 
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co-operating in other ways with community 
agencies. Indications for the future are that 
home economics teachers will find it necessary 
to work even more closely with community 
agencies. However, at present home eco- 
nomics teachers as a group do not have a 
realistic understanding of the social and 
economic forces which are operating in their 
communities. Teacher training institutions 
must provide prospective teachers with ex- 
periences in co-operative group effort directed 
toward extending the common welfare. This 
may be done through co-operative group enter- 
prises in the classroom, on the campus, and in 
the community. The student teaching center, 
if it is located off campus, suggests a valuable 
resource. 

Home economics teachers, by and large, lack 
sensitivity to social problems, but this is true 
of teachers generally. The present housing 
shortage over most of the country and the 
world food situation represent crucial prob- 
lems. Will the teacher who is socially sen- 
sitive confine her instruction in the area of 
housing to the textbook and one trip to the 
local furniture store? Or will every resource 
—the home economics department, the school, 
and the surrounding neighborhood with its 
houses under construction and its good and 
substandard houses come in for its share of 
study and discussion? While food is less 
scarce now than formerly, there is still much 
hunger in the world. Will the socially sensi- 
tive teacher use flour and other wheat products 
as freely or in the same way this school year 
as she did last? And will she see, for example, 
that the biscuits made in foods classes are 
eaten by someone as a part of her regular 
meal, not dumped into the garbage or gobbled 
up by girls who have just had an ample lunch. 

A more adequate knowledge of the back- 
grounds of our socioeconomic world would not 
only increase sensitivity to problems in these 
areas but also act as a stimulus to action. 
The interdependence of modern life has 
changed the focus of social action. Whereas, 
in the past, events of the immediate com- 
munity determined to a large degree the 
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Teaching Our Teachers 


family welfare, now happenings on the na- 
tional and international fronts are reflected 
sooner or later in the daily living of the most 
modest home. Whether or not the housewife 
saves waste fats makes a difference on wash 
day in her own home and in her neighbor’s 
home in Australia. 

Specific and purposeful planning with such 
subject areas of the institution as sociology 
and economics is suggested as a good way to 
help prospective teachers gain an adequate 
socioeconomic background. It is hoped that 
courses in these areas are planned to include 
field experiences of various sorts—community 
studies, surveys, and visits to juvenile courts 
and educational institutions. An opportunity 
to discuss current social and economic issues 
through forums or discussion groups would 
prove helpful. Firsthand contact with cur- 
rent problems by means of work experiences 
of some sort and planned excursions to housing 
projects, industrial establishments, welfare 
agencies, and other community enterprises 
suggest other fruitful ways of increasing the 
experiences of the prospective teacher. Needs 
of the individual student for these types of 
experiences will vary according to her previous 
training and experience. Hence, the ne- 
cessity for teacher training institutions to 
make a study of their students—their in- 
terests and concerns—that those students 
may be guided into experiences which will be 
most rewarding. 


Teachers Become Counselors 


When students as persons become central in 
the school program, teachers are obligated to 
know, in addition to their subject matter, why 
persons are as they are. Teaching can no 
longer be a process of covering so much subject 
matter. Teaching is changed to a guidance 
procedure, the teacher becoming a student of 
human behavior in terms of all of the forces 
which are impinging upon her students at 
any given time. Only when teaching is so 
changed will the development of the individual 
student be likely to be furthered, not retarded. 
Thus, the work of the teacher is changed. 
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Have we readjusted our teacher education 
programs to equip the prospective teacher 
with the skills and understandings needed to do 
this sort of job? What are some of the 
changes which should be made? 

In order that teachers in training may be 
prepared to function in a guidance capacity, 
their training must be enriched to include work 
in functional psychology and mental hygiene. 
A practicum in guidance activities under super- 
vision should be part of this general training. 
Another aspect of the training needed by 
prospective high school teachers is increased 
and enlarged experiences with teen-age boys 
and girls especially in informal groups. The 
prospective teacher can profit from opportu- 
nities to help direct the activities of this age 
group through field work of some sort whether 
at camp, church, settlement house, or “teen 
town’ center. This type of experience is to be 
recommended especially for those prospective 
teachers who have had little or no contact 
with adolescent groups through clubs or other 
activities. 


Need for Understanding Democracy 


Another need of our prospective teachers is 
a more insightful understanding of the basic 
differences between autocratic and democratic 
procedures. Skill in group organization and 
procedure which has as its goal co-operation 
may be developed through conscious effort. 
If the student has had an opportunity to see 
democracy in action, the oneness which comes 
from united effort, he has taken the first step. 
Schools have tended to be dominated by the 
aggressive action of various pressure groups, 
which, for selfish motives, have made demands 
upon it. For this and other reasons, students 
too often have seen little of democracy in 
action within the school. They may have 
experienced it at home. But the chances are 
that nowhere have they experienced it as an 
ideal for everyday living and, therefore, as a 
value to be cherished. They have been told 
what to do instead of being taught to help 
decide what should be done. 

Our concern that democracy be practiced in 
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family life stems from the fact that personality 
patterns are usually formed in the home. 
Here, also, is laid the groundwork for the 
understanding of human behavior. The 
homemaker, therefore, should accept as the 
basic family living pattern such democratic 
procedures as planning together, sharing, and 
taking turns as opposed to demanding, as- 
signing, or compelling. Children who are 
brought up to share, to take turns, and to help 
plan have experienced democracy in action. 
Not all of our children have this fortunate 
experience. The school must provide op- 
portunities for various co-operative activities. 
Student self-government is a fairly common 
practice today both at the high school and at 
the college level. In more and more high 
school classrooms we find groups of students 
working on common problems. In most 
college classrooms, however, authoritarian 
procedures still largely prevail. The state- 
ment is often made that teachers tend to 
teach as they have been taught. However, 
if our procedure is determined by the needs 
of our students—whatever their particular 
stage of development—the student teaching 
experience becomes a constant search for the 
way to help the student to become more 
nearly independent, to think critically, to 
weigh values, to make decisions, to generalize, 
and to see relationships. 


The Measure of an Effective Teacher 


The effectiveness of the prospective teacher, 
therefore, will not be evaluated in terms of 
her ability to present subject matter or to 
maintain discipline, important as these may 
be. Her effectiveness will be evaluated by 
others and by herself in terms of her ability 
to understand children and her skill in diversi- 
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fying materials, situations, relationships, and 
experiences so that her students may be 
stimulated to make the adjustments needed 
to solve their problems and further thei 
developmental growth. 

In short, if we expect to find excitement 
about education and creativity in the class- 
rooms of tomorrow, the prospective teacher 
must have had firsthand contact with these 
vitalizing forces during her training period. 
Young people of promise see little opportunity 
for satisfying, stimulating experiences in the 
teaching profession if, after training, they are 
forced into the dull, routinized, standardized 
procedures which typify most of our schools 
of today. 

A program of research is needed to experi- 
ment with some of these proposals. The 
present national study of the home economics 
division of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation on “Factors Affecting the Undersupply 
of Home Economics Teachers” will point the 
way without doubt for many research under- 
takings. Already, in a few institutions, excel- 
lent experimental programs are under way. 

Our central problem in teacher education, 
therefore, is not to equip prospective teachers 
with a body of foolproof methods and tech- 
niques and with some skill in their use along 
prescribed channels. Rather, our central 
problem in teacher education is, first of all, 
to provide the prospective teacher with a 
functional understanding of the socioeconomic 
foundations of our modern world and to de- 
velop her ability to make sound judgments 
about children. With this background, she 
will select the materials, experiences, sit- 
uations, and relationships which will be most 
rewarding in terms of the developmental needs, 
aptitudes, and abilities of her various students. 


Award Turned Over to Home for Home Economics 


Marguerite Fenner, director of home economics for the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of California in San Francisco, won a national award from 
McCall’s Magazine for a home kitchen plan. In the interest of the Home for 
Home Economics, she endorsed the check in favor of the AHEA. 
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Wives of Veterans Speak Up 


Past, present, and future values of home economics training are lauded 
by these wives of veterans who manage to achieve healthy, happy living 
in their homes on a GI student salary—Mrs. Malone, graduate of Sam 
Houston State Teachers College and Iowa State College; Mrs. Dorsey, 
graduate of Arkansas State Teachers College; an eastern college grad- 
uate who prefers anonymity; Mrs. Caldwell, graduate of the University 
of Washington; and Mrs. Carleton, graduate of Kansas State College. 


In the Middle West 


POLLIE CARTER MALONE 


As the wife of a veteran who has returned to 
college, I’ve often been asked how home eco- 
nomics training has helped me to meet our 
difficult living situation. For one thing, it has 
helped us stretch our money. We receive $90 
a month, and my husband earns $25, which 
makes our monthly income $115. 

My training in the home management house 
has helped me to plan the following workable 


budget: 


Groceries (including milk) ............ 45.00 
10.00 
10.00 
Recreation (including baby sitter)...... 5.00 
1.50 


One month we even had 50 cents left. 

Our two-room apartment includes a living- 
bedroom combination and a kitchen-dining 
room combination. We measured carefully 
and found that a portion of the dining room- 
kitchen could be made into a private bedroom 
for our year-old Jerry. We made a partition 
of beaverboard and in Jerry’s room put his bed, 
a chest of drawers, and a toy chest made from 
a footlocker painted white and decorated with 
bright decal designs. We made a partition to 
separate the bedroom and living room, also. 
It is now possible to dress in the bedroom while 
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there are guests in the living room. The two 
partitions cost $15. My husband and I found 
it refreshing to measure and nail after his 
studying and my housework were done. 
Because of my training in the selection of 
furniture, I was able to get some sturdy pieces 
at auction sales and secondhand stores. I did 
some refinishing and added handmade slip 
covers. My art training helped me pick har- 
monizing colors in the draperies. Result: fora 
small amount of money and much planning 
and work, we now have a livable apartment in 
which we are happy to entertain our friends. 
We buy all the food we use. However, we 
now have a garden and hope to have a pantry 
filled with home-canned food before fall. Col- 
lege training has enabled me to plan wholesome 
meals, get more variety in them, enjoy food 
preparation, and often to save time, money, 
and energy through careful planning. Our 
healthy child owes his happy disposition, in 
part, toa balanced diet. And my husband and 
guests compliment me on the meals I prepare. 
Home sewing is a must when there’s only 
$10 a month for clothing. Clothing courses 
gave me the techniques of hand tailoring and 
confidence in sewing. A wardrobe inventory 
showed that one of my worn coats had sufficient 
good material for a snowsuit for Jerry. Arem- 
nant of material from two pairs of officers’ 
tailor-made trousers (pinks) was large enough 
for his top coat. Red buttons, a handmade 
cap, and pants of red corduroy to be worn with 
the coat produced an ensemble that has won 
favorable comments on many occasions. 
Wool O. D. service shirts, frayed at collars 
and cuffs but otherwise in good condition, were 
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dyed brown and made into four pairs of wool 
trousers for Jerry that would have taken the 
entire monthly clothing allowance if they had 
been bought. 

Good O. D. wool socks and ties in my hus- 
band’s clothing supply were dyed to match 
with green, wine, or navy blue. 

Each time a new toy is bought several prin- 
ciples learned in child development are applied. 
Many of Jerry’s toys are homemade. We have 
painted empty food cans of various sizes in 
bright colors and decorated them with animals. 
We have made many pull and push toys. I 
spend little time worrying about Jerry’s rate 
of development because I have some idea of 
what to expect. 

Time has passed rapidly since our return to 
college. And the reason it has, I believe, is 
that my husband and I have been working 
together to make our home as attractive, 
livable, and happy as possible under existing 
conditions. Knowledge and experience gained 
through home economics courses in college 
have helped us solve many problems in our 
home. 


In the Deep South 


DORIS POWELL DORSEY 


When Pete came back from Hawaii a year 
ago, Duaine, our little boy, was only three 
weeks old. We knew that Pete should resume 
his study at Louisiana State University. We 
also knew that to live on $90 a month would 
mean hard work. But because of the home 
economics training I had received at Arkansas 
State Teachers College in Conway I thought 
we could do it. 

Last June when I joined Pete at the Univer- 
sity we lived temporarily in three upstairs 
rooms of a former Army barracks ten miles 
from the campus. No facilities of any kind 
were supplied, but it was home. Actually, 
this was my first experience at housekeeping 
and having complete care of my baby and hus- 
band. It was only then that I realized the 
value of courses I had had in foods, child care, 
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and clothing, with special emphasis on the 
removal of stains and home laundering. 

In September we moved into our campus 
home—the three of us, two beds, four chairs, 
and, of course the limited budget. But, again, 
the confidence born of knowing the right prin- 
ciples gave me courage to work with color and 
Our living room glows 
Pete turned 


the material at hand. 
from dyed feed sack curtains. 
carpenter and we have bookcases, tables, and a 
dressing table. We are very proud of our little 
hut which has a living room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, and a bathroom all within 500 square 
feet. 

Though I had it “‘pounded” into me over 
and over that we must meet our daily food re- 
quirements, I never took it seriously until I was 
responsible for my own family’s nutrition. I 
can still see skinny, sickly white rats used in 
nutrition experiments and get the “creeps” if 
one of my family doesn’t eat the foods he 
should. I thoroughly realize the value of those 
balanced menus we had to make in various 
courses. Now, almost without thinking, I 
balance our menus. 

Getting those menus to fit a limited budget 
is another problem. Percentages given in 
books simply do not apply to our income. We 
have found that we must allow 65 per cent of 
our total income for food and 25 per cent for 
rent. This leaves us 10 per cent for clothes 
and recreation. These percentages seem very 
much out of proportion, but they represent the 
true amounts we must spend for necessities. 

It is difficult to keep our food bills within the 
budget. From our home management course 
I know the only way to make our budget work 
is through planning-—menus, grocery lists, and 
time. The food I canned last summer has 
certainly helped out, and both Pete’s family 
and mine have sent us canned food. Relatives 
who live in the country offered us three bushels 
of pears last summer. Pete said “No” right 
away because we had no canning facilities. 
But I accepted the pears and used the water 
bath method of canning them. I appreciated 
then the two-week canning school we attended 
the summer we were seniors. I canned 30 
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Wives of Veterans Speak Up 


quarts of pears and have used that fruit in 
many salads and desserts. I also canned sev- 
eral quarts of green beans which were given us. 
And I plan to can on a larger scale this summer. 

In case you haven’t been in a children’s shop 
lately, I want to tell you those small clothes 
really add up. May I say “Thanks to all of 
my clothing courses—including tailoring.” I 
emphasize tailoring because I have used it for 
so many things—a suit for myself (made from 
Pete’s grey gabardine uniform), a sport jacket 
for Pete, and an overcoat for Duaine (from 
Pete’s ‘‘seat-worn”’ trousers). 

Those pamphlets collected in the child de- 
velopment courses certainly come in handy 
now. ‘They have reassured me that I was 
doing the right thing. The baby’s first year 
is truly the hardest. Self-assurance in the 
mother makes the whole family more com- 
fortable. 

Perhaps I sound as though our recreation is 
almost nil. I assure you it is far from that. 
Though it is not the recreation we once en- 
joyed, both Pete and I have student books 
which entitle us to attend most of the campus 
extracurricular activities, which include foot- 
ball games, basketball games, stage plays, 
concerts, lectures, speeches, and occasionally 
dances. We also appreciate the fine swimming 
pool and tennis courts ef the University. We 
play bridge with many of the couples who live 
near us and occasionally enjoy dinner-bridge 
parties to which each invited couple contrib- 
utes part of the meal. 

At first, even with my home economics train- 
ing, 1 was at a loss to know exactly how to pre- 
pare whole meals three times a day and do my 
marketing systematically. However, with 
practice, each phase of my training is fitting 
into my needs and helping me to be a better 
wife and mother and to keep my family healthy 
and happy. 


In New England 


Had we, as home economics undergraduates, 
heen empowered to see ourselves a few years 
hence, some of us might have gasped and 


questioned life in a trailer as worthy of our 
student efforts! 

My husband and I had scarcely arrived on 
that wet and blustery day in February before 
we realized that a.small trailer can be as 
genuine a home as any. As such, it demands 
fully as much of its occupants as any perma- 
nent dwelling. It continually calls into prac- 
tice my home economics training and short 
professional experience. Time and acquaint- 
ance keep lighting up reasons for gratitude to 
home economics and its concomitant learnings. 
More than one “rec”? room bull session has 
landed on my front step with, ““You took home 
ec. What do you do...?” Incidentally, 
many of the questioners are college graduates 
holding degrees in other subjects! 

My greatest problem, of course, is the allot- 
ment check and how to spread it over 30 post- 
war days. Here we childless trailer folk have 
some advantage over small house or apartment 
families. We two are veritable “chowhounds” 
for good, plain foods. My nutrition training 
enables us to shop for foods without fear of im- 
proper selection, and neither of us holds or 
pampers any dislikes at the table. 

A little knowledge of foods themselves, their 
content and processing, is a help in substitution 
experiments. It reduces risk of waste and 
makes one freer to try new combinations, then 
later to swap them off for those of friends. 
Such activities for the untrained lead to all too 
obvious results. 

Last year the University gave us ample gar- 
den space, and my husband and I were as 
proud of our plot as we were of our savings ac- 
count. The canning season found me hunting 
up answers to my own questions as well as to 
those of friends. 

Repairing and remaking our clothes is a ne- 
cessity; clothes must last throughout the 
college years, at least. Dressmaking for 
townspeople could consume all my daily 24 
hours. It does provide pin money savings, but 
I glean more satisfaction from helping neigh- 
bors to sew for themselves. Decorating a 
trailer is like playing house: the house is small, 
but it provides opportunity for change. 
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The gratitude my friends express proves, I 
believe, that home economics training is re- 
spected in the trailer community. But don’t 
get the idea that I have all the answers. A 
nickel for every time I hear “but I thought you 
took home economics!” would total a tidy sum. 
However, I do know where and to whom to go 
for information. 

One great affliction in our colony had been 
boredom, at least until many girls took jobs 
“mostly for something to do.” Boredom—at 
a college that extends every possible privilege 
of campus and classroom to its “vet” wives! 
Because in college I merely had time to whet an 
appetite for electives I’m enjoying a heyday 
now—auditing courses in music, philosophy, 
physics, and languages. These with a few 
extracurricular pursuits help to keep me as 
much on my toes as one in college. It is cer- 
tainly an asset to be able to organize one’s 
homemaking around these activities and the 
part-time work which also fits into the day. 

Home economics can surely produce habits 
of rabid record keeping in some subjects, and 
I’m guilty! But time spent on our menus and 
“‘where-it-goes”’ books is worth the effort. The 
discipline of recording in black and white goes 
far toward keeping the “us” column (our per- 
sonal expenses) within bounds. 

Obviously a BS degree in no way terminates 
student days; all learning thrives on experience. 
Formal training I either missed or neglected I 
now anticipate collecting on the backtrack. It 
has been a sad and surprising experience to 
realize my ignorance of the use of seasonings 
and flavorings! As the equipment course at 
my alma mater was offered on alternate years 
and did not fit my program, I have considerable 
curiosity to satisfy. Laundering and cleaning 
techniques and knowledge of new compounds 
are other items I have missed; I make a low 
bow to the girls who can make their own soap! 

Amid the novelty and enjoyment of trailer 
life, I find it difficult to separate common sense, 
the individual, and living itself from home 
economics; yet I realize that the more they 
become integrated with it, the more they are 
enriched. Thomas H. Briggs could have been 
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speaking for home economics explicitly when 
he said of general education, “It ought to teach 
people to do better those desirable things they 
are likely to do anyway.” 


In the Pacific Northwest 


LOIS ROSENOFF CALDWELL 


Marriage, a part-time job, and graduate 
study provide opportunity to test the practical 
value of facts and theories acquired in home 
economics courses. Unmarried students liv- 
ing in an organized house must accept facts on 
faith, but those making homes keep nothing in 
mental cold storage. Everything is promptly 
utilized. It was not surprising to find that 
the information and advice we receive in col- 
lege home economics courses really function. 
Probably the courses in management, con- 
sumer economics, foods, and nutrition have 
proved to be most useful in these days of rising 
costs of living. 

First I mention management—management 
not only of money but of time. Since our 
income is limited we realize that sacrifices must 
be made if we are to complete our graduate 
work. We both have part-time jobs to bolster 
the $90 a month allowed us by the GI Bill. 
However, it is very necessary to watch our 
expenses carefully and to plan for all major 
purchases in advance. 

Of equal importance is management of time. 
With time at a premium it is essential that we 
establish an efficient routine and that we 
schedule work and recreation in advance. A 
consciousness of motion as well as time has 
helped me to reduce the time spent on ordinary 
household tasks. Inasmuch as | am away 
from home all day | have little time for meal 
preparation. Even so, it is possible to serve 
economical, attractive meals if they are 
planned ahead of time. We rarely buy steaks, 
chops, and other expensive foods that are 
usually chosen by a busy homemaker. 

Courses in foods and nutrition have helped 
me plan and prepare appetizing meals within 
our income level. Recently I made a three 
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Wives of Veterans Speak Up 


weeks’ study in which I set three cost levels 
for food—low, moderate, and liberal. I 
planned and prepared meals according to these 
cost limits. For each period I compared mar- 
keting time and preparation time required. 
From this study I learned that it took very 
nearly the same amount of preparation time 
in the low-cost week, in which I baked many 
foods, as it took in the high-cost week, when 
many commercially prepared foods were used. 
I have also compared our average food bill 
with that of other veterans’ wives and find 
that many of them do not realize the expense 
involved in buying commercially prepared and 
packaged foods. Our food bills have been 
consistently lower than those of our friends. 

Home economics clothing courses have 
helped me reduce expenditures. I find it pos- 
sible to make most of my own clothes, including 
tailored suits and coats. Although I sew very 
little during school months, vacations provide 
a good opportunity for this work. 

I would like to mention also the attitude of 
faculty members toward veterans’ wives in 
school. They encourage us to take a long- 
range view of the desirability of completing our 
education, and they assist us to do so in many 
ways. Right now we may think that it is 
unnecessary or impossible for us to finish our 
course; we fail to realize how indispensable a 
degree may be to us later. For example, Il am 
working toward a fifth-year teaching certifi- 
cate, which is required of all high school teach- 
ers in Washington. Faculty members have 
helped a great deal in that they have permitted 
me to commute toa nearby high school instead 
of moving to the community as is the usual 
procedure. ‘They have also allowed me to do 
some assigned classwork in my own home. 
Many of us wives in school feel that the faculty 
takes as great an interest in seeing that we 
complete our work as they do in the girls who 
are going into remunerative professional work 
upon graduation. 

Further, to those wives who have no inten- 
tion of getting a degree and are in school fora 
short time only, the faculty has given good 
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advice. These short-time students have been 
urged to take courses in home economics 
which will be most useful in their homemaking 
career. To illustrate, instead of requiring 
these married women to take all of the general 
freshman courses, the faculty has advised them 
to take foods, nutrition, child development and 
care, home furnishing, and family relationship 
courses. In this way girls who spend but a 
year or two in college may gain knowledge in 
those fields which will help them be more 
efficient homemakers and more intelligent 
mothers. 


From Coast to Coast 
LILLIE MARTIN CARLETON 


Moving around the country from one coast 
to the other with a small daughter is an experi- 
ence that I will long remember. It is an ex- 
perience that would have been much more 
difficult had I not had home economics train- 
ing. Working one’s way through college is no 
snap; many times I wondered if it was worth 
the struggle. It pays dividends, though, and 
I now have no regrets as I look back on my 
undergraduate days. 

By applying what | had learned in courses in 
child guidance, the family, and home manage- 
ment and using common sense we were able to 
live happily through five months in very 
crowded conditions in Rhode Island. We had 
a room on the second floor in a farmhouse a mile 
and a half from a very small town. Four 
other families had rooms on this same floor. 
We all shared the bath and kitchen. This situ- 
ation may not sound very livable, but things 
moved along remarkably well since no one 
objected to following a schedule and doing his 
share of the work. I enjoyed helping my 
neighbors learn how to cut correctly from 
corduroy, make different kinds of seams, read 
pattern directions, and alter patterns. We 
helped each other mark hems and plan our 
own and our children’s wardrobes. 

One course which I think should be offered 
in all colleges is tailoring. I got a little of this 
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training in advanced clothing but not enough. 
I believe the time I spent making a dress form 
could have been spent more profitably on 
actual construction and hence with less extra 
work outside of regular class time. 

While living in Los Angeles I taught at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School first in continua- 
tions and finally in the home economics depart- 
ment. Cheryl, my daughter, attended nursery 
school while I was at school. Home manage- 
ment training helped me in planning so that all 
‘the home work got done on time, including 
washing, ironing, sewing, mending, meal prepa- 
ration, shopping, and letter writing as well as 
wrapping and mailing numerous overseas 
packages. I found that the busy person is 
often the happy person. I found little time 
to feel sorry for myself or to feel extremely 
lonesome. 

Teaching at Thomas Jefferson brought a 
new experience—that of working with Negro 
youth. I often thought of and profited by dis- 
cussions we had had in some of my college 
classes. I grew very fond of these students 
and can truthfully say I have no race prejudice 
now; I’m not sure whether I had any before 
or not. 

At present we live in a trailer near the Iowa 
State College campus and are quite comfort- 
able though a bit crowded. The floor space is 
approximately 16 x 20 feet. We are located 
close to the bath house, the laundry trailer, 
and the College nursery school. 

College courses that stand out as most help- 
ful to me now are those in family relationships, 
family health, human nutrition, foods, cloth- 
ing, home management, and child guidance. 

Child guidance and family health have gone 
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hand in hand in helping me take care of our 
daughter in the best possible way. 

During the war and the present emergency 
it has been necessary to know how to buy 
wisely. I find most foods cheaper in a super- 
market, though smaller stores give better 
service. I effect a great saving by making 
most of our clothes at home. While in Rhode 
Island I was close to a cotton mill, the cordu- 
roy mill at Compton, and the woolen mills. 
Remnants were cheap and the materials of 
good quality. Many wool lengths that I pur- 
chased by the pound are large enough for a 
child’s coat or a skirt or a robe for myself. 
Last winter my deughter had a red corduroy 
snowsuit with two pairs of pants which cost 
only $6.75. The suit was lined and interlined 
and can be used again next winter since the 
knit cuffs on the sleeves and legs can be 
moved down. 

When starting on my graduate work I was 
required to take a supporting course in child 
psychology. It was a good refresher course. 
I had forgotten that ignoring was one of the 
best things to do when a child has a tantrum or 
refuses to eat. I reviewed my course in child 
guidance and had the feeling that perhaps a 
study group for young parents—not just 
mothers—every six months or so would be very 
helpful. It is easier for a person in a group to 
ask advice and help than it is to seek them as 
an individual. 

All through the war it gave me a feeling of 
security to know that if all did not go well and 
if my husband should not return I was trained 
to work not only in the home rearing our 
daughter but also outside the home. Yes, to 
me home economics training makes sense. 


Don’t Get M isplaced 


Those undelivered JouRNALS which come to headquarters marked ‘‘Moved,” 
*‘No forwarding address,”’ ‘‘Not found,”’ mean several things: wasted paper and 
other materials, extra work for post office employees, dismay in AHEA head- 
quarters because a member is ‘‘misplaced.’”’ Won’t you help us keep our 

_ mailing lists in working order? When you send your new mailing address, send 
the old address along, too. Do it as soon as you know your plans. 
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Meet These and Many Others in St. Louis 
at the AHEA Annual Meeting, June 23 to 26 


Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction 
in St. Louis and a long-time Missouri educator, 
will welcome the 2,000 or more home econo- 


Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, who attend- 
ed the UN conference in Copenhagen last fall, 


mists to St. Louis, the “Gateway to the West.” will discuss “The World Nutrition Situation.” 


Virginia F. Cutler, who is head of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Utah and a former 
educator in California and New York, will talk 
on “Improving Housing to Suit Family Needs.” 


Celeste Carlyle, nationally known style consul- 
tant, will conduct morning ‘‘Eye Opener”’ sessions 
with  lecture-demonstrations on “Beauty,” 
“Charm,” and “The Technique of Grooming.” 


N.B. Applications for housing accommodations at AHEA’s 38th annual meeting and for 
tickets to the world-famous St. Louis Municipal Opera should be made at once. Application 
forms are on ad pages 26 and 27. More program details will appear in the June JouRNAL. 
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Why I Enjoy Teaching Homemaking 


Three Arizona teachers analyze the satisfactions in their work. Mar- 


garet Booher of Tucson has taught high school girls for 20 years. 


Mrs. 


Fees of Phoenix entered the teaching profession after her husband went 
overseas in 1944. Mrs. Smith of Nogales has been married 22 years, 
has three children and two grandchildren, and now returns to teaching. 


A Life-long Desire 


MARGARET BOOHER 


I enjoy teaching homemaking because the 
subject is interesting, because I like to work 
with high school girls, because the contacts 
with other faculty members are pleasant, and 
primarily because I am doing the work I have 
always wanted to do. 

I planned to be a homemaking teacher when 
I was a freshman in high school, taking my first 
course in home economics. I was then at the 
age for hero worship, and I adored my teacher. 
Her gracious manner in handling her classes 
gave us the impression that she was doing the 
most pleasant and enjoyable work in the world. 
She minimized minor classroom accidents that 
resulted in broken dishes and burned biscuits. 
Her enthusiasm seemed to reflect pure joy 
even when she did such strenuous work as 
directing large banquets. 

Because of her example I chose this profes- 
sion and have had no regrets even after 20 years 
of teaching, although there were times when it 
was a challenge to “carry on.” In college 
many of the courses were difficult, and the in- 
numerable three-hour laboratories were so 
ever-present that sometimes I envied my 
friends in liberal arts who had more free time 
than I. 

Then I had difficulty in making the adjust- 
ment from a college student to a classroom 
teacher. Although my work is most pleasant 
now, I admit ruefully that I did not enjoy my 
first days of teaching as much as I had antici- 
pated. Where was the halo of my ideal 
teacher? Why did I approach community 
banquets with fear instead of with confidence 


and enthusiasm? And what was the secret of 
keeping calm when dishes were broken and 
biscuits burned? Nor were all mistakes the 
fault of my students. I made mistakes when 
I tried to decide what would interest freshman 
girls and bore seniors; 1 directed girls incor- 
rectly in cutting material for their garments. 
Bells would ring while muffins were still in the 
oven. Sophisticated girls would snicker when 
I tried to speak with authority on the subject 
of child development. However, with time, 
effort, and the very helpful and patient guid- 
ance of my state supervisor I overcame most 
of these difficulties, and with each succeeding 
year my work has become more enjoyable. 

To do something that one feels will satisfy a 
need in the lives of others is always gratifying. 
I consider it a privilege to help my high school 
girls obtain some knowledge and practical 
experience that will help them be better pre- 
pared for home and family life; successful 
homes are so often the result of careful man- 
agement by skilled and trained women. The 
results of teaching homemaking do not always 
show up on examination papers. Sometimes 
they are visible in the growth and development 
of girls while they are in school, but most often 
effective “teaching” and “learning” are not 
apparent until homes are established in later 
years. 

Does teaching become monotonous? I dare 
anybody to find anything monotonous about 
high school girls with their different personali- 
ties and their different problems. Homemak- 
ing is a comparatively new subject. It has 
come far from the “lemon pie and buttonhole”’ 
day, and I have been so busy trying to keep up 
with changes in subject matter and newer 
methods of teaching that I have had no time 
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Why I Enjoy Teaching Homemaking 


to feel bored with my work. Sometimes I dis- 
like the sound of an early alarm clock, the 
pressure of completing a learning expérience 
“between bells,” and the many reports which 
have to be placed in little tiny squares. But 
I realize these are minor irritations which are 
quickly overbalanced by the satisfaction of 
doing work that is otherwise enjoyable. 

Teachers who are uninteresting, teachers 
who are so timid they hesitate to assert their 
personalities or mingle with social groups for 
fear they will incite criticism of themselves or 
their profession are the exception, not the rule. 
The exchange of ideas by teachers is stimulat- 
ing; specialized training gives teachers a back- 
ground for making interesting contributions 
in discussions. Best of all, teachers even have 
fun, and I am glad that my work allows me to 
have close association with such fine individ- 
uals. I enjoy teaching, and especially do I 
enjoy teaching homemaking. 


A Challenge 


PAULINE E. FEES 


“Why can’t we have homemaking classes 
more often?” This is a frequent question 
asked by my elementary students. I like 
teaching girls who respond so eagerly and who 
approach any activity in homemaking as an 
important event in their lives. To meet the 
challenge of developing this desire to learn 
about homemaking is a source of satisfaction 
to me. 

My homemaking teaching has been with 
Spanish-speaking children whose needs are 
somewhat different from those of other pupils. 
Although most of them are American citizens 
they do not have the background of other 
American children. At home their family life 
is very much as it would be in the native coun- 
try of their parents. Many of these girls do 
not continue in school and on completion of the 
elementary grades take employment in homes 
and restaurants; many become actual home- 


makers at an early age. It can be seen readily 
that training in homemaking fits the needs of 
these young people. 

An endless variety of activities in homemak- 
ing classes provides an opportunity for students 
to use their hands in working with actual 
materials and to observe the results of their 
own efforts; this is satisfying to a teacher, too. 
The informality which prevails in homemaking 
classes permits a teacher to know and to under- 
stand each pupil. It gives a teacher pleasure 
also to help these girls who usually feel free to 
present their problems in class. There is joy 
in helping these girls improve their present 
home conditions and build better homes of 
tomorrow, in providing opportunities that will 
develop their understanding and appreciation 
of American ways, in fostering their desire to 
become better citizens, and in teaching them 
the values of their own family life customs. 

Numerous questions, similar to those asked 
by all beginning homemaking students, are 
asked by these Spanish-speaking girls. ‘‘Why 
measure ingredients carefully when mother 
can take a handful of this or that and make 
good products?” ‘‘Why drink milk and eat 
other essential foods?”’ ‘‘Why pin and baste 
when adults often eliminate these steps?” 
Such questions provide the basis for many 
interesting lessons. 

In early childhood I made a hobby of cut- 
ting, sewing, and fashioning clothing. As I 
grew older I learned to enjoy cooking, caring 
for young children, and helping with the many 
activities of a home. In school, homemaking 
classes were always my favorites and, now that 
I have a home of my own, I realize more fully 
the value of homemaking classes. Teaching 
and helping other girls to enjoy the things I like 
so well is a constant pleasure to me. 

As a homemaking teacher, I feel it is my 
responsibility to keep our homemaking classes 
so interesting and meaningful that elementary 
students will continue to be eager and inter- 
ested in them and thus inspired to continue 
these classes in high school and eventually to 
become better home and community members. 
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A Genuine Contribution 


BESS GILL SMITH 


I chose to teach home economics in prefer- 
ence to any other subject because of its uni- 
versal appeal. Young women may not be 
interested in history or mathematics or science; 
but most of them are interested in a pretty 
dress, a new hair-do, or a fluffy cake. Most 
girls enjoy seeing an artistically decorated 
room, a table attractively set, or a nursery- 
school of happy children. All hope to become 
gracious hostesses. 

Teaching home economics is enjoyable be- 
cause it makes a contribution to health through 
such subjects as nutrition, child care, and home 
care of the sick. With the use of films, the 
world’s best teaching may be brought to the 
most neglected child. 

To plan a homemaking department is a 
challenge, especially if it is one with cheerful 
interiors and adequate equipment for carrying 
out a program that will meet the needs of the 
students and the community and will serve as 
a place where wholesome personality may be 
developed through planning, working, and 
sharing together. Such a department should 
be a training school where students may 
acquire a good set of habits, learn to accept 
responsibility, and come to know that right 
attitudes as well as bank accounts are essential 
to happy family living. It should be a depart- 
ment in which, through play school observa- 
tions, students see themselves as others see 
them, learn valuable lessons in mental hygiene, 
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and come to understand what constitutes an 
emotionally mature person. 

The president of an American university 
once asked, “Instead of teaching the three 
R’s, would it not be better to teach the Four 
M’s—Music, Mechanics, Money, and Mar- 
riage?”’ The subject of family relationships 
and marriage has long been the neglected step- 
child in our educational system, with a vast 
harvest of divorce and juvenile delinquency as 
the result. Home economics teachers have 
the opportunity of being of vital service in 
correcting such conditions. 

A young woman who majors in home eco- 
nomics is fortunate; she is blessed with a 
measure of economic security and an invaluable 
training for life’s most important occupation- 
homemaking. 

Ability as both teacher and homemaker and 
knowledge of the values and rich compensa- 
tions which result from training in home 
economics make me eager to encourage young 
women to prepare themselves for this profes- 
sion. College training of this type does not 
sink into oblivion; it comes to fruition in teach- 
ing and in homemaking. The pathway is not 
always strewn with roses; both vocations de- 
mand hard work, unselfishness, and an im- 
munity to innumerable annoyances. 

[enjoy teaching home economics because the 
home is still the world’s greatest institution, 
and I feel toward it like the stone-cutter felt 
toward his work in preparing the rock for Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral. When asked what he was 
doing he replied, “I’m helping God and Sir 
Christopher Wren to build this great cathe- 
dral.” 


Home Economist to Aid in German Reconstruction 


Edna Amidon, chief of the home economics education service in the U. S. 
Department of Education, flew to Europe on March 29. She will assist in 
developing plans for the reconstruction of home economics education in the 
German school curriculum. She will be AHEA’s official representative at the 
8th International Management Congress to be held in Stockholm, July 3 to 8. 
Accompanying Miss Amidon are Katherine Holtzclaw of Georgia State College 
for Women and Marietta Henderson, home economist of Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Our Responsibility to Boys and Girls 


EDNA B. McNAUGHTON and MARIANA T. NELSON 


Miss McNaughton, professor of nursery school education at the University 
of Maryland, and Mrs. Nelson, president of the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association, were official representatives of AHEA at 
the National Conference for the Control and Prevention of Delinquency. 


HAT society has a responsibility 
for providing good conditions for boys and girls 
in their years of growing up is recognized by 
our nation. To consider this responsibility 
the National Conference for the Control and 
Prevention of Delinquency was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November 1946. 

As representatives of the AHEA, we were 
assigned to the panel on home responsibility, 
along with representatives from social agencies, 
church groups, national women’s organizations, 
colleges, and universities. 

Delinquency is not a problem alone of the 
economically underprivileged. A study of the 
records of delinquents reveals that delinquency 
is not confined to any one racial, social, or 
economic group. Further, it is recognized that 
many young people who do not come before 
the courts and are not classed as delinquent 
need help in getting greater enjoyment from 
living and in becoming better citizens. It is, 
therefore, the responsibility of society to make 
available to parents information which will 
enable them to understand the needs of boys 
and girls—not only needs of the adolescent 
years but of the preceding years as well, since 
these are the foundation stones for later life. 

Some personalities are more “susceptible to 
delinquency than others.” Parents, teachers, 
and all who care for children need to know how 
to immunize children’s personalities so that 
they can become the kind of mature adults who 
do not need or want to get into trouble. Case 
histories of delinquents reveal certain basic 
contributory conditions and important facts: 


1. These troubled boys and girls did not create 
the conditions under which they live. 
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2. Most of them were driven by insecurities, 
hurts, desertions, and deprivations to do the things 
that got them into trouble. 

3. In most cases the youth’s disturbance was a 
reflection of deep disturbance in his family. 

4. Even the well-meaning parents who were sin- 
cerely making the effort to be good parents could 
not overcome the handicaps of poor housing, bad 
working hours, and consequent lack of supervision 
of their children without more help than they were 
getting. 

5. In some cases the youthful offender learned 
his delinquent behavior either from the example 
or the direct teaching of family members or those 
living in the home. 

6. Early death of parents or desertion by parents 
means life-long difficulty if some wise plan is not 
made for giving the child the best substitute 
parents possible. 

7. Children need 24-hour supervision, and young 
folks need to have someone who knows at least 
where they are and what is happening to them at 
all times. 

8. Poverty of a degree that means inadequate 
housing, no privacy for individuals, poor food, in- 
adequate clothes, and no spending money leads to 
temptation and delinquency. 

9. Giving adolescents too much responsibility 
for younger brothers and sisters at a time when 
they need to build their own friendships and can- 
not because they in a sense must be parents too 
soon, leads to rebellion and difficulty. 

10. Too little responsibility and too few real 
chores at home help make children careless, selfish, 
and unco-operative. 

11. Opposing perfectly reasonable wishes of 
youth (such as joining the Navy at a proper age) 
arouses resentment and causes trouble. 

12. Lack of family and close family relations, 
such as is created through joint planning, partici- 
pation in religious services, family recreation and 
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companionship, was noted in practically every 
case. 

13. Standards set in family relationships—the 
way adults treat one another, the way they be- 
have—are the standards children tend to adopt. 
Confused and troubled homes result in confused 
and troubled children and young people. 

14. Lack of order and balance in living, lack of 
reasonable standards of housekeeping, and lack of 
nutritious meals served on time make a home un- 
attractive and a place to stay away from. 

15. Lack of control on the part of parents, over- 
indulging the child, and giving him too much too 
easily may injure his character as much as depriva- 
tion and neglect. 

16. Delinquent behavior of a boy or girl is an 
expression of poor social control, i.e., lack of disci- 
pline and standards. It is also his solution to his 
problem. True, his solution may be anti-social, 
but back of his solution lie basic causes which must 
be understood if these are to be corrected. 

17. Boys and girls who have become delinquent 
need to (1) develop moral stamina and courage, 
(2) learn respect for the person and property of 
others, (3) learn self-discipline, and (4) recapture 
or develop faith in themselves. 

As each of these boys and girls gets into trouble, 
the actions, attitudes, confusions, and beliefs of 
their parents and the others in their homes are in- 
volved, too. Many of these parents are doing the 
best they know how under the difficult circum- 
stances of theirlives. These parents, like all other 
parents, are the most important people in the lives 
of theirchildren. Theyneedhelp. Theirchildren 
need to be helped. 


Throughout the conference, all panels agreed 
that it is not any one factor but a combination 
of factors which is responsible for delinquency. 
We were warned against blaming parents, 
schools, and movies. It was the consensus of 
all groups that a good home is one of the greatest 
stabilizing influences in preventing delinquency. 
Such a home was defined as follows: 


A “good” home for children to grow up in is a 
home where the parents understand certain things 
about children and family life and are able to act 
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and live accordingly. Whether a home has one 
room or twelve, it is a ““good”’ home fora child IF 

1. He is loved and wanted—and knows it. 

2. He is helped to grow up by not having too 
much or too little done for him. 

3. He has some time and some space of his own. 

4. He is a part of the family, has fun with the 
family, and belongs. 

5. His early mistakes and “‘badness”’ are under- 
stood as a normal part of growing up and he is 
corrected without being hurt, shamed, or con- 
fused. 

6. His growing skills—walking, talking, reading, 
making things—are enjoyed and respected. 

7. He plans with the family and is given real 
ways to help and feel needed throughout childhood. 

8. He has freedom that fits his age and his needs; 
he has responsibilities that fit his age, abilities, and 
freedom. 

9. He can say what he feels and talk things out 
without being afraid, or ashamed; he can learn 
through mistakes as well as successes; and his 
parents appreciate his successes rather than dwell 
on his failures. 

10. He knows his parents are doing the best they 
can; they know the same about him. 

11. He feels his parents care as much about him 
as they do about his brothers and sisters. 

12. His family sticks together and the members 
help each other. 

13. He is moderately and consistently disci- 
plined from infancy, has limits set for his behavior, 
and is helped to take increasing responsibility for 
his own actions. 

14. He has something to believe in and work for 
because his parents have lived their ideals and 
religious faith. 


Constructive action by individuals and by 
communities is needed to abate the present 
trend of delinquency. Home economists have 
a responsibility to help parents to be good 
homemakers, to improve the major problems of 
housing, to assist families in overcoming 
poverty. Recommendations for action have 
been issued by the Conference. We should 
offer our leadership. 


How about a Silent Tea (paper money) for AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund? 
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Ways of Integrating Home Safety Instruction 


RUFIE LEE WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams, who presents this discussion for the home safety educa- 
tion committee of the AHEA, is chairman of the home economics depart- 
ment of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
She has taught in South Carolina and in Missouri and last year served 
as home economics consultant for the National Safety Council, Chicago. 


OLLEGE teachers in the field of 
home economics are more and more frequently 
integrating home safety information in subject 
matter courses. They are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that the fundamental principle 
involved in accident prevention is “‘accidents 
are caused; they can be prevented.” They 
know that accidents are caused by an unsafe 
condition, an unsafe practice, or a combination 
of the two and that to eliminate accidents un- 
safe conditions must be searched out and made 
sale. They realize that teachers and students 
must learn what is safe performance and then 
practice doing every activity the safe way 
until new (or safe) habits are formed. 

Teachers find that it does not necessarily 
take extra time in an already overcrowded 
course to teach and practice safety. They 
teach students through class activities, thus 
carrying out the principle that students “learn 
by doing.” As they teach students how to 
cook, sew, care for children, manage a home, 
plan a home, furnish a home, or select and buy 
commodities, they teach the right way—the 
safe way—to do these things. 


Right, Correct, Safe Habits Essential 


The three terms right, correct, and safe are 
synonymous. Every activity must be per- 
formed in some manner; it takes no longer to 
perform it the right (correct, safe) way than it 
takes to perform it the wrong (incorrect, un- 
safe) way. In the beginning it may take time 
for teachers and students to learn the correct 
way; but once learned and then practiced, a 
desirable habit is formed. The initial step in 
changing a habit is the most difficult for a 
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teacher to accomplish; particularly is this true 
in getting home safety education integrated 
into subject matter courses. 

That the home accident situation is a serious 
one and that accidents can happen to anyone 
must be emphasized. ‘Teachers and students 
must become safety conscious if they are to 
make homes and laboratories safe, and if 
every activity is to be performed safely. 

In housing courses, teachers integrate home 
safety by teaching (1) safe features in building 
and repairing a home—such things as wiring 
that meets requirements of the national electric 
safety code, approved chimney construction, a 
central heating system that has passed fire in- 
spection, adequate lighting, and all floors on 
the same level; (2) the necessity of insisting 
that the architect include safety features when 
drawing house plans; (3) the need of working 
with local authorities and local civic organiza- 
tions to promote and enforce safe building 
codes and the advisability of collecting mate- 
rials on safe home construction and repair for a 
bookshelf in the home economics laboratory. 

In home management courses teachers inte- 
grate home safety education by teaching that: 

Good housekeeping is also safe housekeeping. 

Waste paper and trash should be disposed 
of regularly to avoid accumulation in the base- 
ment, attic, or other out-of-way places. 

Hazards are involved in hurry, fatigue, care- 
lessness, inattentiveness, disorder, the use of 
improper equipment. 

Proper and adequate storage is an essential 
to safe home management. 

Equipment kept in good repair is safer than 
equipment in need of repair. 
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Development of good working habits lessens 
the chances for accidents. 

Hazards are involved in the use of electricity 
and water, especially their use in the laundry, 
bathroom, and kitchen. 

Proper fire extinguishing equipment should 
be easily accessible for emergency use, and all 
adult members of the family should know 
where it is and how to use it. 

Lifting correctly avoids strains, and no one 
should carry a load so large that he cannot see 
over it. 

Everything should be kept off all stairs and 
steps. 

Furnishings should be arranged to prevent 
accidents. 


Remember Children Are Imitators 


Teachers in child care courses teach these 
safe practices: selection of toys free from paints 
containing lead or other poisonous substance; 
avoidance of lightweight celluloid toys because 
they are very flammable and easily broken; 
storage of poisan medicines, household cleaning 
supplies, matches, and firearms out of the 
reach of children; keeping out of baby’s reach 
such small objects as jacks, marbles, coins, and 
pins; and bathing the baby the correct way. 
Children are great imitators. If those in 
charge of small children teach and practice safe 
ways of doing things, the youngsters will more 
readily form safe habits. 

Important safety concepts and habits are 
being developed in the clothing laboratories. 
For example, teachers emphasize that only 
nonflammable and nonexplosive cleaning mate- 
rials should be used and recommend that no 
home dry cleaning be done. They explain 
that attentiveness to the job is necessary when 
materials are being guided through the sewing 
machine. They point out that ironing cords 
should be inspected regularly and kept in good 
condition. They recommend that a fire 
blanket be kept easily accessible in case of an 
emergency and that a red signal light switch be 
installed to indicate when the iron is attached. 
They warn against the use of napped cottons 
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and rayons that have not been specially treated 
against flammability. They teach the inclu- 
sion of safety features on house dresses or 
school uniforms, the use of an arm pincushion 
rather than putting pins in one’s mouth, and 
passing scissors always with the handles toward 
the person receiving them. 

Safety is an integral part of meal prepara- 
tion. Students in food classes are taught to 
select uniforms with safety features and to 
wear hair nets in the laboratory. They are 
taught to use pot holders instead of tea towels 
or apron corners and to store equipment and 
supplies near work areas in order to reduce 
traffic and confusion. They are shown the 
proper storage of knives in special holders, such 
as racks or grooved drawers; impressed with 
the fact that sharp knives are safer than dull! 
ones; that only flatbottomed and well-balanced 
pots are safe from tipping; that electric appli- 
ances should be kept in good repair; that in- 
structions must be followed carefully when 
pressure cookers and electric mixers are used; 
that gas stoves must be lighted correctly, 
spilled food, water, and grease wiped up imme- 
diately, and a sturdy stepstool used when 
reaching high places. 

Teachers also integrate safety education in 
other subject matter courses—home furnish- 
ings, family relationships, consumer education, 
and household equipment. 

Teachers who wish additional information 
on the inclusion of home safety education in 
the home economics program may secure a 
packet of home safety materials from the 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, for $2.50. Or teachers may 
order the home safety bibliography, Safety 
Education Memo No. 35, priced at 15 cents, 
and make their own selections. 

College teachers and students must not relax 
their efforts to reduce home accidents. In 
1945, 33,500 accidental deaths occurred in the 
home, an increase of 3 per cent over 1944; an 
additional 5,000,000 persons sustained nonfatal 
injuries; the estimated cost to the nation 
totaled $600,000,000. 
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Opportunities tn the Restaurant Industry 


ALBERTA M. MACFARLANE 


Miss Macfarlane, who is educational director of the National Restaurant 
Association, is co-author with Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan and E. R. Haw- 
kins of the manual entitled “Establishing and Operating a Restaurant.” 


UCCESSFUL restaurant operation is 

emerging today as a science, and the 
home economist is fast becoming a part of this 
development. Outstanding successful people 
in the industry, together with marked changes 
in operation, have been partly responsible for 
a changed attitude toward opportunities for 
employment and advancement in the res- 
taurant industry. Take the position of food 
production manager. In most up-to-date 
restaurants, this position is seldom held by an 
old-time cook or a person who has come up 
through the ranks. The food production 
manager is an able executive who during her 
college years majored in institution manage- 


ment. As a capable administrator she uses a 


A 


scientific approach to the problems of food 
technology. She makes practical application 
of her knowledge of chemistry, bacteriology, 
nutrition, menu planning, purchasing, account- 
ing, psychology, personnel administration, and 
many other subjects learned at school. She 
brings under control many complex problems 
and in return is well compensated financially 
for services rendered. 

The need for trained personnel in service 
restaurants and in commercial and industrial 
cafeterias far exceeds the supply. Opportuni- 
ties include key positions in both large- and 
small-sized operations. Competition for 
supervisors is particularly keen at the top 
where the need is for experienced people, cap- 


Hazel DeWall, graduate of the University of Illinois, perfects her skill while she serves as 
an apprentice student in the bakeshop of the Grace E. Smith Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
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able of handling many phases of the work. 
Furthermore, the food service administrator 
with commercial experience is in demand for 
all types of fuod service operations. 

In a large restaurant, executive positions 
that might be open to persons trained in insti- 
tution management include: general manager, 
manager, assistant manager, food production 
manager, assistant food production manager, 
menu maker, purchasing agent, storeroom 
supervisor, food cost control supervisor, bakery 
supervisor, dining room supervisor, merchan- 
dising supervisor, counter supervisor, pantry 
supervisor, personnel director, housekeeper. 

For more than a quarter of a century, leaders 
in the restaurant industry have had trained 
food service persons on their staffs. One chain 
of 16 restaurants never has less than 75 full- 
time home economics graduates on its payroll. 
Many individual restaurants employ a propor- 
tionate number. Others are now employing 
them for the first time. 

Restaurant work is exacting, strenuous, 
stimulating, and satisfying. Trained workers 
who enter this seemingly paradoxical environ- 
ment have not always been fitted for it. Nola 
Treat of Richards-Treat Cafeteria, Minne- 
apolis, expresses it this way: 


If graduates are to succeed in this business, they 
must have, together with the usual requisites, 
physical stamina to stand up to the pace of busi- 
ness; enthusiasm for work; genuine interest in high- 
standard food; accuracy and appreciation of de- 
tail; and executive potentialities for leadership as 
shown by campus activities which demonstrate a 
capacity to get along with others. 


But without practical experience even grad- 
uates “cum laude” would be at sea in their first 
restaurant positions. The young graduate is 
like a new car. She is unable to show accom- 
plishments until a definite mileage has been run 
up. That is why, in 1942, the National Res- 
taurant Association set up an apprentice train- 
ing program for graduates majoring in institu- 
tion management. During an eight-month 
period, the trainee gains experience in the dif- 
ferent activities and becomes well-oriented to 
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her new environment; she commands added 


recognition together with a good salary. 


~ 


Lenore Richards and Nola Treat in the retail 
bakeshop of Richards-Treat Cafeteria of Minne- 
apolis, where many apprentices have trained. 


Years ago, the American Dietetic Association 
recognized the need for such an internship and 
has long had both dietetic and administrative 
training courses. 

More recently the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has established a training 
center in the Pentagon Building in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) area, and another will be opened 
in the fall at the Good Housekeeping Institute 
in New York. A few individual restaurants 
carry on apprentice training programs, some in 
conjunction with the National Restaurant 
Association, others on their own. 

As long as eating is essential to living the 
home economist will find career opportunities 
in the restaurant industry. Sixty million 
meals are served daily in restaurants. And a 
waiting clientele always will be found where- 
ever good food is served in clean, pleasant sur- 
roundings. In such work the home economist 
with good background training, enthusiasm, 
vision, and the capacity for sustained effort 
finds job satisfaction. 
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Home Economics Textbooks Are Needed 


MARY HINMAN 


Miss Hinman is home economics editor in the school department of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., and was formerly an associate editor 
in the educational department of the J. B. Lippincott Company. 


HE need for new, or revised, up-to- 
date home economics textbooks for high school 
classes is a present one. Both teachers and 
publishers are aware of it. And the reasons 
for it are many. 


Six Major Reasons 

First, the home economics curriculum has 
expanded. New courses now being incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum require books on new 
subjects. Within the last few years, books 
have been published for the first time devoted 
solely to subjects that had previously been only 
part of a textbook or had not been presented 
in any way in book form. 

Second, the subject matter of home econom- 
ics courses has been enriched. Consequently, 
the contents of home economics texts must be 
enlarged, reslanted, reorganized, and reworded. 
Home economics courses are no longer devoted 
only to the skills and crafts of homemaking; 
they include education on attitudes, responsi- 
bilities, development of the individual, and 
psychological and social aspects of the person 
in his home, his family, and his community. 
All courses within the curriculum now endeavor 
to incorporate this new approach; material in 
the textbooks, too, must be written from this 
standpoint. 

The third reason new home economics text- 
books are needed is that the enrollment in home 
economics classes has increased and home eco- 
nomics has expanded into urban centers. It is 
true that the greatest number of high school 
home economics students now enrolled in 
schools are in the rural sections of the country, 
but it does not follow that girls in rural com- 
munities need only preparation for rural living. 
It is even more likely that when the girl from a 
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small town or the country has a home of her 
own she will need more information on buying 
than on making things, and she will need to 
know how to make a home in a three-room 
apartment more than she will need to know 
how to modernize a large farmhouse for a home. 
It is also likely that the girl will be working 
outside of her home—at least for a few years 
after marriage—and that she will be glad for 
all of the information she has obtained on how 
to be an efficient homemaker when she has so 
little time available to spend on this important 
part of her life. 

Fourth, more home economics courses are 
being given to both boys and girls. Hence, 
more of the textbooks must be addressed to 
both sexes and built to serve the needs of both. 

Fifth, home economics courses are making 
an increased use of supplementary materials. 
Therefore, textbooks must contain lists of 
visual material, pamphlets, and other teaching 
aids. In many instances a teacher’s manual 
is wanted. Also, to meet the need of the par- 
ticipation type of project in teaching, activities 
must be presented in a new form. 

The sixth reason for a change in textbook 
material is the realization of all educators today 
that schools must prepare students for living, 
as well as train them for making a living 
or prepare them for college, and that high 
school probably is the place in which the great- 
est number of them will be exposed to informa- 
tion they need in order to be well-adjusted 
people, successful marriage partners, good 
parents, and effective citizens. There is per- 
haps no field in which this much-needed infor- 
mation can be so well imparted as through 
home economics courses. Home economics 


texts must be prepared to help home econo- 
mists disseminate the information. 
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These, then, are the major facts that the 
textbook publisher is taking into consideration 
today. in building home economics texts. 
There are many more reasons for new text- 
books, of course—reasons which are generally 
applicable in all fields of subject matter because 
of changing conditions, new: inventions, and 
recent scientific discoveries. 


Authors Are Needed 


This present expansion of home economics 
and its demand for new materials mean that 
there should be more textbooks, more frequent 
revisions, and more careful planning of books 
that are to be published. It also means that 
publishers will need more ideas and more 
authors from the home economics field. 
Publishers are hopeful that because of this 
expansion of subjects, the increased enrollment, 
and the greater number of teachers in the home 
economics field, more home economists will put 
their experience and classroom methods into 
textbook form to help meet the need for new 
and enlarged materials. 

Home economists who desire to prepare a 
textbook or who have ideas for the presentation 
of a subject or the organization of a course for 
better use should get in touch with a textbook 
publisher. Textbooks are generally built or 
planned by the publisher with the author or 
authors; seldom is a manuscript received that 
is ready to be put to press. We might empha- 
size the fact that it is not wise to begin prepar- 
ing a manuscript without first getting in touch 
with a publisher and wor!:ing out the details 
for the textbook. 

In trying to meet the need for new materials 
in home economics classes, the publisher and 
the home economist are faced with the problem 
of a lack of money for textbooks in most home 
economics departments. Publishers are try- 
ing to build better and more attractive books. 
They are trying to put out books that contain 
the desired information, which has been well 
planned and organized, presented clearly, in a 
manner that is helpful to the teacher, and to 
do so at a price set by the school board. This 
“feat” is becoming increasingly difficult be- 
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cause of higher labor and material costs in the 
production of books. It is estimated that the 
production costs for textbooks have increased 
40 per cent in the last five years; yet the price 
of textbooks has increased only slightly. 

Many schools get around the lack of depart- 
ment funds by using mimeographed material 
in the classroom. But this “escape”’ is not fair 
to the student because mimeographed material 
is difficult to read; it is generally awkward in 
form; it is not durable; and it prevents the 
student from having the advantages of the 
printed word, scientifically presented for his 
easiest comprehension. Textbook publishers 
endeavor increasingly to make use of illustra- 
tive aids to enhance the discussion of topics or 
to explain and describe further more compli- 
cated processes in the learning of any one skill. 
This cannot be done by mimeographed mate- 
rial. It would seem that the schools’ budgets 
for home economics textbooks must be in- 
creased if publishers are to meet the demand 
for material and provide the kind of textbooks 
that home economics students need and deserve 
today. 

Publishers and home economists can help 
each other in many ways in developing their 
programs and plans. Textbook publishers 
further the aims of home economists, aside 
from the publishing of home economics texts; 
they see that the attitudes, trends, and goals of 
the home economist are incorporated into texts 
on other subjects wherever appropriate and 
when the author in another subject field is not 
aware of them. The home economics teachers 
can help the publisher by sending in specific 
criticisms, suggestions, or ideas for improve- 
ment or change in the textbooks that they use 
in their classrooms. Such criticisms are help- 
ful, and publishers receive too few of them. 

These, then, are the aims, the problems, and 
the needs of the textbook publishers in the 
field of high school home economics today. 
Publishers are eager to work along with home 
economists by publishing helpful, usable, and 
attractive books; they hope that home econo- 
mists will co-operate with them in making 
these books realities. 
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The AHEA Saga—Part VIII 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Another installment of facts from the thirty-eight-year-old history of the 
American Home Economics Association is presented by Miss Baldwin. 


Special Fields of Work—Consumer Interests 


OULD there be a more natural 
direction for a home economist’s attention 
to turn than toward the consumer’s market 
place? A look in that direction by AHEA 
revealed the paucity of standards which a 
consumer could use as a basis for comparing 
values offered. 

The textile section was the prime mover in 
seeking a way to set standards for consumer 
goods. In one of its earliest reports the 
standardization committee of this section 
outlined its work as including a study of pur- 
chasing habits, research on minimum stand- 
ards, and co-operation on minimum stand- 
ards, legislation, publicity. 

The subcommittee on co-operation proposed 
in 1920 a plan for research in which the AHEA 
and the National Research Council would 
co-operate in an attempt to standardize a 
wearing test for textile fabrics and determine 
standards for wear for certain staple fabrics. 
The next year, with the Association’s approval, 
this committee enlisted the services of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards to work toward 
the solution of this problem. 

Not willing to wait for the mills of the gods, 
this courageous committee secured an agree- 
ment from a manufacturer to make petti- 
coats from silk that met certain specifications. 
Who among the faithful of that day (1920) 
does not recall the buying and wearing of 
those iridescent beruffled petticoats? Reports 
from wearers and laboratory tests gave the 
committee material for its start toward its 
object, which was to find ways of so co- 
operating with manufacturers as eventually 
to help consumers to know a fabric’s content 
and its suitability to its contemplated use. 


Concern about consumer purchasing was 
not a monopoly of the textile section. It 
became officially recognized as an Association 
matter with the appointment in 1925 of a 
committee to co-operate with the division of 
simplified practice of the Bureau of Standards. 
This committee has continued to function 
throughout the years, adapting itself to the 
following changes in name: committee on 
commercial simplification and standardiza- 
tion, committee on _ standardization of 
consumers’ goods, committee on consumer 
interests. 

Misstatements in advertising, the dissemina- 
tion of literature giving false information 
on food values, agencies operating as so-called 
nutrition “specialists” became an early con- 
cern of this committee. 


Testing Laboratory Investigated 


The committee on economic and _ social 
problems of the home (later evolved into 
divisions on family economics and family 
relationships) came forward in 1927 with the 
recommendation that the Association appoint 
a committee to investigate the possibilities 
of establishing a consumer’s testing laboratory 
to co-operate with manufacturers. The com- 
mittee was appointed and instructed to find 
out what testing was being done that would 
make results available to the housewife. The 
next year this committee reported that a 
further survey was needed and recommended 
that a consumers’ research council be set up 
to educate buyers concerning standards al- 
ready established and to carry on research 
on standard tests and simplification of specifi- 
cations; that no new laboratory be set up but 
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that the Association use existing laboratories 
and co-operate with the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Standards, American 
Medical Association, American Engineering 
Standards Committee (later the ASA). The 
proposed consumers’ research council was ap- 
pointed to act first as a committee to get 
funds for the project. The attempt to get 
funds had not been successful up to 1933, 
when the depression made it seem best to 
abandon the idea. The work of this council 
was then referred to the committee on stand- 
ardization of consumer goods. 


Other Groups Are Interested 


Some brave souls had even suggested that 
AHEA prepare an approval tag to be used 
by manufacturers who met required standards. 
A similar idea was brought to the front several 
years later, but no feasible way was found 
for developing it satisfactorily. 

The Association and its committees co- 
operated with various technical and research 
organizations, and in 1929 the Association 
became a member of the ASA. 

The family economics section co-operated 
with the committee on standardization and 
reported work done at the request of the 
Association by ASA on developing standards 
for refrigerators and sheeting (1929) and 
blankets soon afterward. Interest in labels 
to show fiber content was being shown by the 
National Better Business Bureau, the National 
Laundry Owners Association, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association (NRDGA). The Silk 
Association of America made efforts to es- 
tablish standards for weighting in silk fabrics. 

AHEA was asked to appoint a representa- 
tive on the Joint Technical Committee on 
Silk Weighting—a group of experts represent- 
ing silk manufacturers and _ distributors 
organized by the Silk Association of America 
and the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association co-operated with the Bureau 
of Home Economics in its anthropometric 
(body measurements) study conducted to 
establish correct garment sizes. AHEA repre- 
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sentatives worked with the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in the prepara- 
tion of material put out by those organizations. 

The committee on standardization of con- 
sumers’ goods was authorized (1932) to work 
on legislation for labeling textile fabrics from 
the consumer’s point of view. This committee 
reported (1933) that a recommendation had 
been sent to the Secretary of Agriculture sug- 
gesting changes in the Food and Drug Act in 
the interest of further consumer protection 
and asking that all foods be labeled as to grade 
if grades have been established and that grades 
for others be established as far as practicable; 
also that NRDGA had been asked to help initi- 
ate work on standard definitions for such terms 
as “washable,” “colorfast,’’ and ‘“‘pre-shrunk”’ 
and to work toward furthering informative 
labeling for textile fabrics. 

The family economics section co-operated 
with the standardization committee and in- 
vestigated current practices in reporting results 
of tests of branded products. Attention was 
also given to informative labeling and quality 
standards. Representatives attended hearings 
on the code of the canning industry and the 
dry cleaning and laundry trades. Grade 
labeling of canned goods accompanied by some 
descriptive terms was advocated. In 1936 
it was reported that commercial firms had put 
on the market sheets, rugs, and blankets and 
some canned goods with grade or specification 
jabels. 


Consumer Publications Prepared 


Committees and groups especially devoting 
time to the consumer field prepared material 
that the Association published from 1928 to 
1936 as consumer purchasing leaflets on sheets, 
blankets, refrigerators, hosiery, and cutlery; 
booklets titled Thrift by Household Accounting 
and Household Purchasing—Suggestions for 
Club Programs (the latter in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Home Economics). A revised 
and reorganjzed edition of Household Purchas- 
ing was issued in 1936 as Consumer Buying. 

Under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
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The AHEA Saga—Part VIII 


Mrs. Harriet R. Howe was appointed in March 
1936 as worker in consumer education. In 
June she reported having made preliminary 
studies and prepared material for a newsletter 
“citing recent developments in standardiza- 
tion, labeling, government aid to consumers, 
co-operatives, advertising, trade promotion.” 

This was the beginning of the present-day 
Consumer Education Service which Mrs. Howe 
prepared each year until 1945, when the work 
was assigned to Mrs. Margaret Thompson. 
Although engaged as a half-time worker, Mrs. 
Howe gave generously of her other half time 
in carrying forward much of the work that the 
AHEA consumer representatives and allied 
consumer groups let fall upon her capable 
shoulders. 

A new setting for the distributing and mar- 
keting scene appeared with the organization 
of the National Consumer-Retailer Council of 
which the Association became a member in 
1937. In consultation with NCRC and ASA, 
a Platform for Consumer Business Relations 
was prepared and submitted to the Association 
membership through the pages of the AHEA’s 
Bulletin (February 1940). With some changes 
in wording it was endorsed at the Association 
business meeting in June 1940. The revised 
form was printed in the Bulletin (February 
1941) and reprints circulated by the AAUW 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Nationwide Survey Undertaken 


Because of critical needs in yard goods and 
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in school and work clothes reported throughout 
the country, a nationwide survey was under- 
taken early in 1944. It was suggested by 
businessmen at a meeting of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council in December 1943 
and given impetus by a letter from the home- 
makers’ section of the Mmnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association protesting the flood of 
luxury goods and the shoddy but expensive 
goods and clothes for service wear. Question- 
naires were prepared by AHEA and sent to 
textiles and clothing chairmen in the states 
to get a spot survey. Forty states and several 
homemaker groups co-operated. The replies 
and samples of goods purchased were used in 
conferences with the chief of WPB and with 
other federal agencies as a means of keeping 
before these agencies the urgency of having 
an adequate supply of medium- and low-priced 
clothing of reasonable quality. 

“The Consumer Speaks project, the largest 
nationwide consumer participation program 
the AHEA has ever achieved, is an outstanding 
example of what the Association can accom- 
plish by united effort. Thirty states took part 
in some phase of the program,”’ so reported the 
chairman of the consumer interests committee 
in June 1946. This natural outgrowth of the 
1944 survey was a more comprehensive inquiry 
into what characteristics consumers wanted 
most in certain commodities. The returns up 
to 1946 counted reports from 1,277 groups 
representing 21,257 consumers. Work on this 
project is still in progress. 


HEIB’s and Extension Workers Plan Special Sessions 


A luncheon meeting at the Statler Hotel on Saturday, June 21, will open the 


1947 pre-convention session of HEIB’s. 


“‘Today’s World Needs Balanced 


Personalities” is the topic for the keynote talk, says HEIB program chairman, 
Thelma Lison, director of the home economics department of Gardner Ad- 


vertising Company in St. Louis. 


Meetings next day will be devoted to case 


histories by members on ‘“‘ways to keep the boss sold on home economics.”’ 
A dinner meeting at the Jefferson Hotel on Saturday, June 21, will open pre- 


convention activities for home economists in extension. 


A Sunday morning 


trip to Shaw’s Botanical Garden will have special appeal for persons interested 


in plantings and shrubs. 


Reservations for the dinner and trip should be sent 


to Mrs. Mary L. Summers, 14-a North Meramec, Clayton 5, Missouri. 
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Effect of Scalding Method on Quality of Three 
Home-Frozen V egetables 


ESTHER L. BATCHELDER, MARY E. KIRKPATRICK, 
KAY E. STEIN, and ISABELLE M. MARRON: 


Dr. Batchelder is head of the food and nutrition division of the Bureau of Hu- 


man Nutrition and Home Economics. 
of the home freezing research in the same division. 


Miss Kirkpatrick is food specialist 
Mrs. Stein, chemist in 


Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, and Miss Marron, household equip- 
ment student at Iowa State College, were former BHNHE staff members. 


UALITY in frozen vegetables 

largely depends on the proper scald- 
ing of the raw food to inactivate the natural 
enzymes present. These enzymes, if allowed 
to remain active, will cause a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the product shown by changes in flavor 
and texture and loss of nutritive value. 

Diehl, Dingle, and Berry (1) emphasized 
the importance of adequate scalding when re- 
sults of their tests indicated that peas scalded 
for 30 seconds or longer at 212° F had a satis- 
factory color and no undesirable odors after 
4 months’ storage at 20° F. In contrast, peas 
frozen unscalded showed deterioration of color 
and developed undesirable odors which were 
particularly noticeable when the peas were 
cooked. Diehl, Campbell, and Berry (2) re- 
ported that a 1-minute scald in live steam or 
boiling water insures stability in quality of 
peas frozen at about 0° F but does not com- 
pletely destroy such enzymes as catalase and 
peroxidase. Joslyn and Marsh (3) stressed the 
relationship between internal temperatures 
reached during scalding and quality retention 
in snap beans, peas, and spinach. Their con- 
clusion was that there is a “‘critical temperature 
range below which the formation of off-flavors 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Lenore E. Sater, 
who initiated the study and gave advice and guidance 
during the course of the research. Credit is also due 
the following staff members for various phases of the 
research: V. Enid Sater, Dorothy G. Skinner, Hazel B. 
Murray, and Helen Jaspen. 


is not entirely inhibited and the color is not 
‘set’ and above which there is a loss of fresh 
flavor, formation of cooked flavors, and soften- 
ing of texture.”” Melnick, Hochberg, and Oser 
(4) found that boiling water scalding destroyed 
the natural enzymes present in green snap 
beans more rapidly (3 minutes) than did steam 
scalding (5 minutes), but loss of soluble nutri- 
ents during water scalding was greater than 
in steam scalding. 

The purpose of the investigation reported 
here was to determine which scalding medium, 
steam or boiling water, when applied under 
home conditions, best combined high retention 
of palatability and nutritive value of frozen 
stored vegetables. The effect of cooking on 
nutritive value was not investigated. Three 
vegetables commonly frozen in the home— 
asparagus, peas, and broccoli—were used in 
the study. Samples of these foods were tested 
for palatability, ascorbic acid content, and 
enzyme activity at the following stages: fresh, 
freshly frozen, and after storage. Storage 
periods for asparagus and peas were 4, 8, and 
12 months; those for broccoli, 3, 6, and 9 
months. 


Processing 


Asparagus grown on a local farm near 
College Park, Maryland, was used. Since it 
could be obtained in only limited quantities 
each day, it was necessary to hold one day’s 
supply until a second day’s cutting was re- 
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ceived in order to have enough material for 
a series. Asparagus received on the first day 
was weighed and the inedible butts broken 
from the stalks by snapping at the tender point. 
The unwashed stalks, their ends covered with 
damp parchment papers, were then stored at 
32° F in the hydrators of a refrigerator. When 
the second day’s supply was received it also 
was weighed and the butt ends snapped off, 
after which both day’s supplies were mixed and 
the stalks cut into 4-inch lengths to fit the 
cartons to be used. They were then washed 
thoroughly in 3 separate waters and mixed 
carefully for sampling in a large container 
lined with damp cheesecloth. Samples were 
weighed in 1-pound lots and covered with damp 
cloths until scalded. 

Scalding times used were 2 minutes in 4 
quarts of boiling water and 3 and 6} minutes 
in steam. The 2- and 3-minute scalds were 
based on inactivation of the enzymes catalase 
and peroxidase. The 63-minute scald paral- 
leled previous dehydration procedures and 
represented one-half the time required to cook 
a fresh sample of asparagus. Samples were 
cooled for 3 minutes in 60° F iced water. Two 
series comparing the 2-minute water scald with 
the 3-minute steam scald and two comparing 
the 3-minute steam with the 63-minute steam 
scalds were made. 

Peas were purchased at a local market, 
shelled, sorted to remove immature and over- 
mature peas, washed, and thoroughly mixed. 
One-pound samples were scalded one after the 
other in 4 quarts of boiling water for 1 minute 
and in steam for 1}, 23, and 3} minutes, re- 
spectively. All scalded samples were cooled 
for 1 minute in 60° F iced water. Because it 
was not possible to obtain peas for preliminary 
enzyme tests, scalding times most commonly 
reported were selected. Two series comparing 
the 1-minute water with the 14-minute steam 
scalds and one series each of the 23- and 33- 
minute steam scalds were made. 

Broccoli used in the study was obtained from 
a local market and stored overnight at 35° to 
40° F. After large leaves and overmature 
stalks were removed, the broccoli was 


thoroughly washed in four waters. The stems 
were peeled deeply enough to remove all thick 
fibers, since preliminary tests showed that peel- 
ing improved flavor and texture. They were 
then cut into 44-inch lengths and thicker ones 
split into smaller sizes. Buds were cut from 
the stems and sliced into pieces not more than 
1 inch thick. For better sampling the pre- 
pared buds were thoroughly mixed and weighed 
before scalding as were the stems. Eight 
1-pound samples of proportionate amounts of 
buds and stems were scalded one after the 
other without changing the scalding water. 
Scalding times selected for study were 44 and 
6 minutes in steam and 4 minutes in 1 gallon of 
boiling water. The 43-minute steam and the 
4-minute boiling water scalds (time counted 
from instant kettle was covered) represented 
the shortest time for inactivating peroxidase 
and catalase. 

Scalded samples were cooled for 3 minutes 
in 60° F iced water. Three series of com- 
parisons were made. To determine the effect 
on the ascorbic acid content of scalding succes- 
sive samples in boiling water, ascorbic acid 
determinations were made on the second and 
eighth samples. Results showed no correla- 
tion between ascorbic acid value and order of 
samples scalded. 


Packaging and Freezing 


After being cooled and drained the scalded 
samples were weighed into 230-gram lots and 
packaged in heat-sealing, water-vapor-resis- 
tant cellophane bags in paperboard cartons. 
The sealed packages were held at 70° F until 
processing was completed, with a maximum 
time of 4 hours for any one package. The 
cartons were then placed in a chest type freezer. 
The freezing compartment was equipped with 
a fan and had eutectic plates on three sides. 
The following day the frozen samples were 
placed in the storage compartment at a tem- 
perature of 0° F or lower. 


Analytical Methods 


Ascorbic acid was determined on all samples 
by the indophenol titration method of Bessey 
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and King (5). For each sample three 50-gram 
aliquots from a mixture of 2 cartons were used. 
Dehydroascorbic acid and reductones were 
determined on some of the stored samples by 
. the methods of Bessey (6) and Mapson (7), 
respectively. 

Tests for the presence of catalase and perox- 
idase, two of the enzymes considered respon- 
sible for quality deterioration in vegetables, 
were made on all the freshly frozen and stored 
samples. 

Standard cooking methods and times deter- 
mined for each vegetable by preliminary tests 
were used throughout the study. The vege- 
tables were cooked in identical enamel sauce- 
pans on electric units controlled by a voltage 
regulator. One-half pound samples of the 
unthawed vegetables were added to } cup of 
boiling distilled water, pans were covered, and 
cooking time was counted from the time water 
returned to boiling (approximately 3 minutes 
after addition of the vegetable). A 3-minute 
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cooking time was used for all frozen vegetables 
except asparagus steam-scalded for 3 minutes 
which was cooked 6 minutes to give a preduct 
comparable in tenderness to the others. 

All vegetables were drained immediately 
after cooking, weighed, and the remaining 
cooking liquid measured. Peas and asparagus 
were sampled directly. from cooking pans to 
warmed dishes for judging. Because of the 
different flavors present in buds and stems of 
broccoli they were judged individually. In 
preparation for sampling, buds and stems were 
placed in separate warmed bowls and the buds 
chopped with a special chopper while the stems 
were cut into 1-inch lengths. 

A palatability panel of 3 to 5 judges in- 
dependently rated the samples for quality fac- 
tors pertinent to color, flavor, and texture of 
each vegetable. Judging records were set 
up on the following numerical scale: 5, very 
good; 4, good; 3, fair; 2, poor; 1, very poor. 


TABLE 1 


The effect of freezing and freezer storage on flavor and texture of asparagus, peas, and broccoli 
as shown by palatability scores* 


FLAVOR SCORES TEXTURE SCORES 
NUMBER 
frozen | months| months | months frozen | months | months | months 
Asparagus | 
2 min in boiling water 2 2.21 2.21 3S | 8.7 3.2 
3 min in steam 2 4.0) 3.6) 3.1) 3.7] 3.2] 4.7) 4.0) 3.5) 3.8) 3.2 
| | | 
3 min in steam | 2 4.3; 3.2| 4.7] 4.1] 3.4) 3.7 
6} min in steam 2 3.5| 3.8] 3.2] 2.9] 4.7| 4.0] 3.8; 3.4 | 3.2 
Peas | 
1 min in boiling water 2 4.4) 4.0) 4.3) 3.6) 3.8) 46|) 4.4) 3.8) 3.3) 3.2 
14 min in steam 2 CH) 2461 241 661 391 3.3) 3.2) 3.2 
23 min in steam 1 4.4| 3.2] 3.0| 4.6| 4.2] 3.6) 3.2 
34 min in steam 1 4.4) 3.4] 3.2| 4.6) 4.4) 3.9) 2.9 
Steed Stoned Stored 
| months | months| months months | months | months 
Broccoli 
4 min in boiling water 3 4.2) 3.1] 3.3) 3.3) 3.1] 4.7] 3.9) 3.8| 3.8) 3.5 
4} min in steam 3 3.4] 3.4) 3.7) 3.3] 4.7) 4.2] 4.0! 4.0] 3.7 
43 min in steam 3 3.81 36) 3.71 3.2) €91°4.3 4.2 3.9] 3.8 
6 min in steam 3 3.6) 3.2| 2.9] 4.9] 4.0] 3.7) 3.4 


* 5, very good; 4, good; 3, fair; 2, poor; 1, very poor. 
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Effect of Scalding Method on Frozen Vegetables 


Results 


Catalase and peroxidase were completely 
inactivated in all samples of asparagus and 
broccoli. Steam scalding of broccoli gave a 
more palatable product and higher ascorbic 
acid retention than water scalding (tables 1 and 
2). Differences in asparagus scalded by the 
different methods were found to be insignifi- 
cant as determined by palatability tests and 
chemical tests for ascorbic acid retention. 
In the case of peas, catalase was inactivated 
in the water-scalded samples, which had higher 
ascorbic acid retentions then the steam scalds. 
Catalase remained active in most of the steam- 
scalded samples, and peroxidase was not in- 
activated in any of the samples of peas that 
were tested. 

Flavor and texture differed little in the 
freshly frozen samples, but during storage the 
superiority of the 1-minute water scald and 
the 3}-minute steam scald over the shorter 
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steaming times became more evident in respect 
to these factors also. 

All the vegetables used in this study were 
judged on the rating scale a little better than 
“good,” 4, in flavor-and close to “very good,” 
5, in texture in the fresh state at the time of 
processing. After scalding and freezing, 
nearly all the samples were rated slightly 
below “good” in flavor and somewhat above 
that score in texture. At the end of the stor- 
age most of the flavor and texture scores 
clustered around “fair,” 3. 

The asparagus, which had a low initial value, 
showed no loss of ascorbic acid during scalding 
and freezing and retained an average of 79 per 
cent after 12 months’ storage. Freshly frozen 
peas retained about 75 per cent of the fairly 
good ascorbic acid content of the raw peas and 
still retained 59 per cent after storage. After 
scalding and freezing, water- and steam- 
scalded broccoli retained approximately 50 per 


TABLE 2 
The effect of freezing and freezer storage on the ascorbic acid content of asparagus, peas, and broccoli 


ASCORBIC ACID 
a ASCORBIC ACID (per 100 grams, wet weight) RETENTION 
SERIES 
Raw f 4 & months 12 months 
milligrams |milligrams |milligrams |milligrams |milligrams| per cent | per cent 
Asparagus 
2 min in boiling water......... 2 9.4 9.1 7.9 8.4 8.2 97 87 
eee 2 9.4 9.4 8.6 7.4 8.1 100 86 
er 2 12.7 14.2 33.1 11.1 9.5 111 75 
6} min in steam.............. 2 12.7 14.0 12.6 10.1 8.6 110 68 
Peas 
1 min in boiling water........ 2 24.2 19.8 17.0 18.2 16.6 82 68 
24 min in steam.............. 1 25.6 17.1 19.4 15.2 13.5 67 53 
34 min in steam.............. 1 22.8 16.6 19.5 15.9 12.8 73 
Stored | S$ Stored Raw to 
Broccoli 
4 min in boiling water........ 3 114 56 41 44 36 49 32 
4} min in steam.............. 3 114 82 65 70 48 72 42 
44 min in steam.............. 3 101 71 56 55 46 70 46 
ree 3 101 71 53 51 41 70 41 
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cent and 70 per cent, respectively, of their broccoli gave a more palatable product with J 
initial high ascorbic acid content of over 100 higher ascorbic acid retention than did water - 
milligrams per 100 grams. After 9 months’ scalding. 
storage the frozen broccoli still remained an 
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Great Things Could Be Accomplished! be 

As many of you know, one of my greatest aspirations is that the AHEA get an 
the organized co-operation and interest of home economics homemakers disc 
throughout the country. In 1943-44, 8,600 girls were graduated in home the 
economics (U. S. Office of Education figures). If this is an average number, ae 
then 86,000 have been graduated in the last 10 years. Home economics has, the aia 

reputation of ‘‘losing’”’ most of its graduates to marriage... . Mar 

I wish somehow we could instill into home economists, young and old, that oe 4 

“once a home economist, always a home economist.” If all homemaking home Ey 
economists would affiliate with a homemakers group, if they would all ‘‘tell the num! 
world”? what home economics is and what it is trying to do, great things could be amp! 
accomplished. A force wouid be working toward public understanding of home hous 
economics; more girls would be interested in going into home economics; and as of gir 
home economists joined the ranks of homemakers, an increasing number of well- Weh 
educated, alert, socially-minded women would be combining their specialized loans 
training with their responsibilities as citizens for achieving that goal we all seek, venden 
“Better homes fer all families.” —KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN, President of the insur 
AHEA, in the Homemaking Department News Letter, November 1946. aA 


In Short... 


Together They Learn 


AGNES EARLY 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 


At so many home economics gatherings, 
teachers bewail the fact that the community 
has not the slightest idea of what they are 
doing in their classes. They say that people 
simply are not interested and still think of 
home economics as confined to food and cloth- 
ing work. 

We in New Bedford say the public is in- 
terested. We try to supplement and vitalize 
our teaching by getting acquainted with the 
community and by having citizens meet us. 

Each week for the past two years a successful 
member of the community has been invited 
by the senior class of the Vocational High 
School to address that group and one guest 
division from another class. Speakers are 
chosen under the guidance of the class adviser. 
One senior acts as hostess and makes contact 
with the speaker, following up the contact by 
a letter reminding him of the engagement. 
The girl meets the speaker as he enters the 
building and introduces him to the class and 
guests, and at the end of the talk conducts a 
discussion period. Each forum is reported by 
the class reporter in the local paper. Com- 
munity leaders have been interested and 
generous in contributing to this program. 
Many of them make their first contact with 
our school through the forum. 

Every phase of homemaking has a vast 
number of experts to draw from. For ex- 
ample, starting with housing we had the local 
housing director. Following his talk a group 
of girls visited one of the local housing projects. 
We had a bank official talk to the girls on home 
loans and financing the small home. We had 
an insurance man tell of the various types of 
insurance which home owners and individuals 
may acquire. 

The local state health inspector spoke on 
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food sanitation and health laws for workers. 
A personnel man from one of our largest indus- 
trial plants explained how he selects employees. 
The dairy council provided a film and speaker 
on nutrition. 

Our mayor’s wife told of her service in our 
city mission with the result that some of our 
girls volunteered to work at the Center and 
make Christmas gifts for the unfortunate 
youngsters. 

We had a Girl Scout commissioner talk. 
Later she organized a senior scout troop in 
our school. Our Red Cross, too, was repre- 
sented at a Forum, and a new stimulus was 
given the garment-making project which the 
girls have undertaken for the Red Cross. The 
executive secretary of the Children’s Aid and 
Family Welfare Society and the secretary of 
the YWCA told how their organizations share 
in contributions to the Red Feather service. 

Because we are trying to improve our pos- 
ture, we asked a doctor’s wife who was formerly 
a physical training instructor to speak. She 
invited one of the girls to her home prior to 
her talk. There she drilled her in posture 
exercises with which she illustrated her dis- 
cussion. 

We wanted a speaker on grooming and found 
a local hairdresser who in turn asked one of 
the girls to be her client and model for the 
meeting. The dean of the local high school 
spoke on the development of personality. 

A minister’s wife who has been successful 
with recreational work among young people 
spoke on the use of leisure time; our high school 
librarian prepared and discussed a book shelf 
for the girls, and our public librarian reviewed 
some of the stories that were the girls’ favor- 
ites; a feature writer from the newspaper told 
how a newspaper is made. Another speaker 
on appreciation of music brought a double 
quartet with her to illustrate her points. An 
advisory board member brought her collection 
of dolls from many lands and told of the fun 
and interest provided by a hobby. 
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We made a point of including successful 
graduates among our forum speakers. You 
may well imagine the keen interest of the girls 
in a talk about her overseas experiences given 
by the graduate who was a nurse in the recent 
war. Another speaker was a graduate who 
is now a dietitian in charge of a local frozen 
food store. And another popular forum guest 
was an air-line hostess. 

Coming attractions are a speaker on youth 
centers, a photographer, and a florist who will 
speak on flower arrangements. Our field 
seems unlimited in its wealth of opportunities 
for co-operation between the community and 
the school. 

These forums have been a stimulating part 
of our program. Our girls have gained poise 
and friendliness in meeting and talking with 
our guests, and they have come to recognize 
community services. The speakers have come 
to understand that the school faculty and 
students alike appreciate and value what they 
have to offer. Discussion periods have been 
provocative, and every subject matter course 
in our curriculum—vocational and nonvoca- 
tional—has been vitalized. The pupils have 
grown intellectually and socially. We are 
getting acquainted with our community and, 
best of all, our community is becoming ac- 
quainted with us. 


Trends in Teacher Demand 


VELMA PHILLIPS 
State College of Washington 


To obtain some estimate of the probable 
demands for home economics teachers in 
teachers’ colleges for the next five years, the 
presidents of 268 normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges were asked to report on (1) the number 
of home economics staff members with different 
degrees of training appointed by them in 
1945-46, (2) the number of positions unfilled 
in 1945-46 because needed personnel could not 
be secured, and (3) the estimated number of 
additional home economics staff members with 
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different degrees of training needed in their 
institutions in the period 1946-50. 

Teachers’ colleges included in this check are 
those listed in the 1938 edition of Patterson’s 
American Educational Directory under “Schools 
of Education, Normal Schools and Schools for 
Teacher Training.” 

Of the 91 presidents replying, 30 per cent 
(27 presidents) say they have no home eco- 
nomics department. Replies of the other 70 
per cent (64 presidents) are analyzed in tables 
1, 2, and 3. 


TABLE 1 


Number of staff members with different degrees of training 
appointed in teachers’ colleges in 1945—46 


DEPARTMENT REPRESENTED | TOTAL 


| DEGREE HELD 
Mas-_  Bache- | 
PhD ter’s lor’s | 


Family life and child de- | 


velopment........... | 7 23 4 34 
Textilesandclothing...... 2 | 22 2 26 
Food and nutrition. ... 3 | 28 4 | 35 
Family economics...... . 4 1 6 
Home economics educa- | 

| 2 | 24 3 2 
General home economics. | 13 3 | 16 

118 17 | 150 

TABLE 2 


Positions unfilled in teachers’ colleges in 1945-46 because 
of scarcity of personnel 


DEGREE REQUIRED 


} as- ache- | 
PhD ter’s lor’s | 


DEPARTMENT REPRESENTED 


Family life and child de- | 


velopment........... 
Textilesandclothing.....| 1 1 
Food and nutrition...... . | 1 1 


Family economics....... . 
Home economics educa- 


| 2 | 6 | 8 
General home economics..| 2 2 
| | 1 | 1 

16 | 10 | 0 | 16 
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In Short 


These tables indicate that although a total 
of 150 home economists were employed by 
these presidents in 1945-46, scarcity of such 
trained personnel resulted in 16 unfilled posi- 
tions, or approximately 11 per cent of the staff 
in the 64 schools. ¢ In other words, for every 
9 positions filled, 1 was left vacant. 


TABLE 3 


Estimated number of additional staff members with 
different degrees of training needed in teachers’ 
colleges in 1946-50 


DEGREE HELD 
DEPARTMENT REPRESENTED — TOTAL 

Family life and child de- 

velopment......... ; 8 14 1 23 
Textiles and clothing. . . 8 7 | 25 
Food and nutrition.......} 10 25 | 35 
Family economics. .... ..| 3 3 | | 6 
Home economics educa- | 

25 
9 | 12 
General home economics...) 7 | 244) 1 33 
| 1 1 

Total (53 | 108 | 2 | 160 


Estimates shown in table 3 indicate that 
beyond the 150 home economists now em- 
ployed, 160 more will be needed during the 
1946-50 period. That is, the estimated need 
in these teachers’ colleges in the next five years 
is for more than double their present total of 
employed home economists. 

A trend toward the employment of home 
economists with advanced formal training is 
noted. The demand for home economists with 
PhD degrees in the period from 1946 to 1950 
will be increased more than four times over 
that of 1945-46; the demand for those with 
master’s degrees will be almost doubled; and 
the employment of home economists with only 
a bachelor’s degree will tend to cease, appar- 
ently, as soon as teachers holding higher de- 
grees can be obtained, according to these 
reports. Three times as many teachers will 
be sought in the field of housing, although the 
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total number is not large—only 16 teachers in 
the 64 schools. 

This report covers only the probable de- 
mands in home economics personnel for a 
little less than one-third of the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges of the country. These 
91 replies from the 268 queries were received 
from 34 states and the District of Columbia. 
State, city, and private normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges are represented. 


A Summer Workshop 


MARY LOUISE CHASE 


Illinois Extension Service 


“The home should be the center of every 
woman’s interest but not the circumference.” 
This theme explains the purpose of the three- 
day summer workshop for lay leaders which 
drew 154 delegates from 76 Illinois counties to 
MacMurray College last July. 

The executive board of the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation presented such topics as 
“Our Responsibility to Discover and Develop 
Leadership” and ‘‘Developing a County Plan 
for Expansion.” 

Following each presentation, the delegates 
divided into six geographical groups and, with 
the aid of district directors, discussed plans 
for leadership development and expansion in 
the counties. 


A Program of Action Results 


Here are some of their decisions: It is the 
duty of these delegates to so develop their 
own leadership abilities and methods that they 
can in turn develop the latent ability and initia- 
tive of individuals in their counties. They 
asked that assistance and training needed for » 
the job be given them. 

Further, as citizens, these delegates have a 
responsibility for including in their county 
programs a study of health legislation. Also, 
they should co-operate with county health 
activities, such as tuberculosis control and the 
county health unit program. 
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Good citizens participate, too, in directing 
the affairs of the local school and are able to 
inform others about the school situation in 
their community, county, and state. These 
delegates approved the idea of developing 
out-of-school programs for 4-H and older 
youth groups and of securing financial support 
for adequate personnel to expand such a 
program. 

A general session discussion on ‘‘How Do 
We Rate as World Citizens?” gave opportunity 
for showing some of our prejudices in the 
field of religion and race and how they origi- 
nated—issues that citizens must face today. 

Evening sessions were recreational, culmi- 
nating in a “Plantation Party” under the 
direction of the music and recreation chairman 
of the federation. 

Begun and developed through the vision 
of early leaders in Illinois home economics 
extension activities, this conference, the ninth 
of the home bureau organization, has de- 
veloped an action program through which 
homemakers in 90 counties are reached. 


HEIB’s Teach Techniques 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS 
and GERTRUDE SUNDERLIN 
Purdue University 


Eleven members of the Home Economics in 
Business Department of the AHEA, most of 
them from the Chicago group, have demon- 
strated at Purdue University one way in which 
business women can help colleges in training 
home economics students for positions in the 
business field. Each HEIB presented one 
lesson in the course “Business Techniques,” 
which is part of the new option “Home Eco- 
nomics in Business” offered at the University 
for the first time this fall. The option stresses 
work in foods and equipment. Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean of Swift and Company, Agnes 
Reasor of the Cereal Institute, and Esther 
Latzke of Armour and Company have con- 
sented to serve as an advisory committee for 
continued development of the option. 
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“Business Techniques” is designed to place 
before the students some methods used and 
problems encountered and solved by success- 
ful home economists in the business field. 
Mrs. McLean helped to plan the content of the 
course and suggested home economists who 
would be well fitted to present some of the 
important topics. 

Each guest lecturer had a three-hour period 
in which to discuss her topic, give a demonstra- 
tion, or make any form of presentation adapted 
to her subject. The result was a stimulating 
series of class meetings which revealed to stu- 
dents the responsibilities and opportunities of 
home economists in business as probably no 
other method could have done. 

WBAA, the University radio station, ar- 
ranged time on the ‘‘Homemaker’s Club of the 
Air” for an interview with each HEIB guest, 
thus affording students another demonstration 
of the home economist’s activity. 

The Business Techniques course deals with 
opportunities for beginning workers. , Special 
attention is given to possible specialized inter- 
ests of students, such as foods, equipment, and 
journalism. Types of companies that employ 
home economists are discussed, as are desirable 
qualifications of workers—special aptitudes, 
training, and experience. Means of making 
contact with companies, personal and written 
applications, and placement aids offered by the 
HEIB department itself are considered. One 
meeting is devoted to a discussion of the psy- 
chology of public opinion. 


Specialized Subjects Handled by HEIB’s 


Specialized subjects handled by HEIB 
speakers dealt with technological work, con- 
sumer service, promotion, merchandising, and 
editorial work, as follows: 

Problems of traveling positions and trade 
association work—Reba Staggs of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 

Technical bulletins, consumer preference 
tests, and evaluation of recipes—Lydia Cooley 
of the Procter and Gamble Company. 

Work in an advertising agency—Sally Beall 
of Earle Ludgin and Company. 
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In Short 


How to demonstrate to home economics 
classes and special groups—Emma Francesia 
of Swift and Company. 

Conducting meetings with salesmen and 
equipment company work-—Margaret David- 
son of the Hotpoint Institute. 

Dramatic and visual presentations and 
recipe development—Mrs. Regina Frisbie of 
the Kellogg Company. 

Recipe booklet preparation and food gar- 
nishing—Louise Stiers of the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

Food photography—Alice Cooley of The 
National Dairy Council. 

Label copy, business ethics, vocational 
guidance, and professional obligations—Esther 
Latzke of Armour and Company. 

Dramatic presentation of work on a product 
to one’s own company and analysis and evalua- 
tion of one’s own work—Agnes Reasor of the 
Cereal Institute. 

Product development and the home econo- 
mist and recapitulation—Mrs. Beth Bailey 
McLean of Swift and Company. 


Homemakers Give Advice 


MARYE ADAMS KARCH 


Homemakers Group of Greater St. Louis 


Service as members of a group of technical 
advisers to the family welfare agencies of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County is the unique 
contribution of the Homemakers’ Group of 
Greater St. Louis, affiliated with the Missouri 
Home Economics Association. This new 
group of homemakers carries on this project 
through the family division of the Social Plan- 
ning Council of St. Louis. 

Members participating in this project carry 
on through a number of committees. One 
committee is responsible for obtaining prices on 
foods in various communities in that area, for 
checking the adequacy of proposed food budg- 
ets, computing grocery orders, planning weekly 
menus for typical families, and contributing 
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low-cost recipes for distribution by the welfare 
agencies. Another committee compiles prices 
on new and secondhand clothing and on items 
for personal care and will eventually evaluate 
a clothing budget. Still another collects prices 
on cleaning supplies, fuel, and utilities, and 
checks them with the proposed budget of the 
agencies. Another important committee is the 
one responsible for the formation of a speakers’ 
bureau on family welfare work. Members of 
this bureau are on call for talks to any organi- 
zation desiring information in this field. 

A valuable project of the St. Louis group is 
the collection of educational literature and 
ideas for use in building up a center of educa- 
tional reference material in the field of home 
economics. The committee assigned to this 
work is partially responsible, also, for revising 
and keeping up to date two scrapbooks and the 
bibliography prepared jointly by the social wel- 
fare and public health department of the 
Missouri Home Economics Association and the 
community nutrition section of the Missouri 
Dietetic Association. 

Other projects of these homemakers include 
recruitment of members as teachers for the Red 
Cross nutrition classes and participation in the 
spring Home Safety Institute held in St. Louis 
by the Safety Council. 
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It's a Good Idea! ... 


A Showing of Hands 


Contributor: Mrs. Louise FETTINGER, Burns 

School, Saco, Maine. 

We made use of a three-way projector to 
introduce and evaluate a good grooming unit 
for 6th grade girls. To appear on the screen— 
how exciting! We talked about care of the 
hands and pointed out that nearly everyone 
has some good hand characteristic which could 
result in improved appearance. We decided 
to see, “close up,”’ a hand of each girl. The 
room was darkened and each girl in turn put a 
hand into the projector to have it analyzed. 

The projector was used to show manicuring 
equipment, such as emery board and orange- 
wood stick; to show pictures in books assigned 
for study. A demonstration manicure was 
given, and the girls were urged to manicure 
each others’ nails at home. 

Interest ran high even in other grades; 
teachers remarked about the improved appear- 
ance of hands. At the end of the 4-week unit 
weevaluated. Again each girl placed her hand 
in the projector and revealed the extent to 
which she had improved its appearance since 
the unit began. By vote the girls chose the 
one who had made the most marked improve- 
ment and named her screen star. 


Merchandising — First Hand 


Contributor: Doris J. Brockway, University of 

Illinois. 

With the co-operation of local stores, actual 
selling situations were provided for individual 
research by students of fashion merchandising. 
Some students set up score cards for comparing 
merchandise; others made curve charts to sum- 
marize facts and data obtained. 

One study was concerned with how qualities 
of salespeople influence sales; another with 
clothing demands of university coeds and how 
present-day, ready-to-wear markets in Cham- 
paign-Urbana are meeting them. Women’s 


motives, demands, and peculiarities in pur- 
chasing was a third study topic; others in- 
volved factors which influence hat buying and 
household textile needs of families of low and 
moderate incomes. 


A Good Neighbor 


Contributor: Lucy C. Harte, North High 

School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

We lent our high school homemaking depart- 
ment laboratory to 24 girls and boys of a 
neighboring school. These 7th and 8th graders 
came over, prepared breakfast, were enthusi- 
astic, asked if they could come again. Per- 
mission granted, they came again, prepared 
simple suppers. 

This project brought good results. It 
showed how, with little effort, a high school 
teacher could assist a grade school teacher with 
nutrition problems. It revealed, through class 
discussions, that pupils could make construc- 
tive suggestions about their need for further 
study of table manners and management. 
Some progress in food selection was noted. 
Working as family groups gave an accent on 
family life that was good. The six “families” 
used considerable originality in their choice of 
table decorations and settings. Several groups, 
of their own volition, said grace before meals. 


Eating Around the World 


Contributor: Mrs. Viota M. McG111, Smyrna, 

Delaware. 

My 11th graders, in order to learn something 
about foreign cookery, selected countries whose 
food customs differ from ours and conducted a 
tour—from England, over to the continent of 
Europe, across Russia, to the Orient, and via 
India back to the United States. 

Each girl studied one country intensively 
and reported her findings to the class, after 
which typical dishes of that country were pre- 
pared. The project was concluded by the 
class’s entertaining with a Spanish meal. 
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Letters from Our 


A Clean Cut Heals 


When it is necessary to urge girls to become 
teachers of home economics we are dodging 
anissue. Why not figure out first why recruit- 
ment drives are needed, and then go to work 
on the conditions rather than on the girls? 

We already know the good points of teach- 
ing—and there are many—but for the immedi- 
ate purpose a look at the bad ones is in order. 
These unfavorable conditions cannot be rem- 
edied by ignoring them. 

I believe home economics has more im- 
mediate and certainly more long-range implica- 
tions than any other subject taught, but to 
teach it in this day and age—I don’t know! 


Severe Remedy Recommended 


Until such time as the teaching profession 
has more to offer economically and socially, 
I cannot honestly advise it for superior girls, 
nor can I see settling for any but the superior 
ones. A severe lack of well-balanced and 
properly trained home economics teachers will 
hurt less in the long run than accepting in- 
ferior material. A clean cut heals quickly, 
while a jagged, irritated wound is more likely to 
fester than to heal. We have inflicted many 
jagged wounds professionally by accepting 
people poorly prepared or ill-fitted for the 
work. No permanent damage is done by 
closing a department. That represents the 
clean cut. It is, of course, a severe “remedy” 
while it lasts. 

A study of NEA statistics verifies the fact 
that teacher salaries are inadequate for living. 
Worse than inadequate salaries are the unsatis- 
factory social conditions that come from lack 
of personal advancement, recognition, and 
prestige. 

In many school systems over the country, 
girls well equipped to set up superior standards 
for family living must do it only in theory for 
others, because teachers may not have homes 
of their own if acquired through marriage. 
In other professions marriage is considered 


quite a normal, respectable, and entirely ac- 
ceptable method of establishing a home. 

Teachers must hide political leanings as they 
would a criminal tendency. Controversial 
issues are taboo. 

If teachers dress well that is proof positive 
that they are getting too much pay or that 
their morals are questionable. If they fail to 
maintain personal standards of appearance in 
keeping with good taste, that, too, is all wrong. 

Girls may, of course, go to the churches of 
their choice. There they are often invited to 
show their Christian spirit by teaching a 
Sunday school class—since they haven’t taught 
all week. 

Home economics teachers may judge the 


‘entries of the county fair (thus gaining the 


enmity of half the entrants), co-operate with 
every drive and every conservation program 
anyone thinks up, give demonstrations, serve 
as chaperones, supervise clubs, tear into an 
adult education program, costume all the 
school’s dramatic productions, double for 
nurse and doctor in an emergency, speak before 
every organization needing free talent, spread 
out all over the district for home visits and 
home aid. They may also set up a private 
consultation service, free of course. On and 
on they answer the call of duties and demands, 
all fine, worth-while contributions to school and 
community. But, it is this amazing array of 
extra activities which drains the teacher’s time 
and energy to the dregs. 


Are We Willing to Face the Situation? 


What do we mean by some of our educational 
patter—challenge, opportunity, right to serve? 
Are we playing on young emotions rather than 
giving facts? Is our national organization 
going all out to educate the public as to what 
home economists have to offer society? Are 
colleges and universities taking stock of them- 
selves? Are our own professional groups will- 
ing to attack the insidious reasons for the 
shortage of prospective home economists? 
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If not, we are “selling our girls down the 
river.” 

It will take self-scarching scrutiny and cour- 
age to fight the condition as it relates to our 
field. Campaigns already under way need to 
be stepped up to elevate home economics 
in the public mind. Sending outstanding 
speakers to civic organizations, particularly to 
men’s groups, the length and breadth of the 
country would cost money; but such expendi- 
tures would give much more in return than 
grants of scholarships and awards to the few. 

It is high time placement bureaus learn to 
say, ““We have no one to send you under those 


conditions.” 


Some Remedial Aids Suggested 


Administrators and school boards need to be 
made to recognize their impossible demands 
on the home economics teacher in time and 
strength and to remedy the situation by hiring 
two home economists who could divide the 
program and also teach some other subject in 
which they are well prepared. This would 
allow a division of extracurricular and com- 
munity obligations. Too, it would require 
teacher training programs with this in mind 
and would call for an educational program for 
employers. 

Among subjects needing greater emphasis 
in colleges is public speaking. Stage or mike 
fright is contagious and renders some fine 
contributions not only painful but ineffective. 
Writing radio script is becoming more and more 
necessary. Business training for home living 
would smooth many paths. 

Certainly a broad cultural background for 
students is desirable, but just as important 
are some senior classes geared to meet the needs 
of girls who have no conception of conditions 
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with which they will be confronted in the 
field. Such training could be achieved 100 
per cent if only the instructors would go out 
and get experience themselves under normally 
bad conditions. 

Training of home economics students for 
teaching or for commercial work should vary 
only slightly. Work in neither field is a snap; 
ever, appreciation of the closeness of common 
interests brings better understanding and 
equips girls to swing into either area late in 
the training period, or even after graduation. 
This added independence is good. 

I am sure teachers in secondary education 
have much practical experience which would 
throw new light on recruitment and on many 
other problems. Their professional standing 
is not properly regarded in our own field. This 
discouraging situation contributes to the tend- 
ency of experienced teachers to look for other 


employment. It is, then, a responsibility of 
state and national associations to bolster 
morale from within as well as without. Adults 


do not crave faint praise, but they do want 
fair recognition. 

No, I am not disgruntled, for Iam unusually 
fortunate in that my salary is good enough that 
I could not think twice of offers from colleges 
and universities. I like high school young- 
sters. I am pleasantly situated as to depart- 
ment and administrators. 

I have jotted down my contentions because 
I want to be able to help ever so slightly in 
bringing back the time when I can say to my 
girls, “I honestly think there is no other field 
in which you will derive more satisfaction 
and be more appreciated than in some area 
of home economics. Why don’t you consider 
it?”’—Mary Inez Mann, St. Louis, Missouri. 


To Help Prevent Fires 


Faced with an average annual toll of 10,000 deaths from fire, together with 
property loss which exceeded $560,000,000 in 1946, President Truman is spon- 
soring a nationwide effort to cope with the fire menace. The President’s Con- 
ference on Fire Prevention will be held May 6 to 8 in Washington, D. C. 
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Comment... 


Proposed Legislative Program 


The AHEA legislative chairman has con- 
sulted with all state legislative chairmen and 
incorporated their recommendations in the 
proposed legislative program for 1947-48. She 
now asks AHEA members to study the pro- 
gram and notify state legislative chairmen or 
state presidents of their reactions at the earli- 
est possible date, to the end that all opinions 
may be voiced when the program is voted on. 
Here is the recommended legislative program; 
it will be voted on at the annual meeting at St. 
Louis in June. 

1. Support appropriations which will enable 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics to develop its program. 

2. Support activities of other federal agen- 
cies which bear directly on family welfare or 
fall in the field of home economics—the Wom- 
en’s Bureau; the Children’s Bureau; the U. S. 
Office of Education, especially the home eco- 
nomics education service; the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, especially research in home 
economics ; the Co-operative Extension Service, 
especially the home economics division; and 
the Farmers Home Administration, especially 
the home management program. 

3. Support programs for consumer protec- 
tion in such government agencies as the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the antitrust division of the 
Department of Justice. 

4. Support legislation aiming toward the re- 
moval of legalized restrictions to thrifty buying 
of consumer goods. 

,5. Support legislation to remove the special 
tax upon and license requirements for the sale 
of oleomargarine. 

6. Support legislation to provide a school 
lunch program which includes provision for 
naitrition education and trained personnel. 

7. Support legislation to extend present so- 
cial security benefits to families not now 
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covered and to extend coverage to risks not 
now included. 

8. Support legislation to protect children 
and safeguard maternal health and to secure 
for families adequate medical and hospital care. 

9. Support legislation to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities in all parts of the nation 
through federal aid and to increase the oppor- 
tunities for home economics education. 

10. Support legislation to carry on research 
in housing and to give direct financial aid to 
the states to facilitate slum clearance and the 
building of moderate and low-rent housing 
which will bring the cost of decent and sanitary 
homes within the reach of lower income groups; 
also legislation to make permanent the war- 
time consolidation of all federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing and to provide fair and 
equitable controls over home rentals. 

11. Support legislation to facilitate the in- 
ternational exchange of students. 

12. Support legislation to facilitate the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of war-torn countries and 
thus help to preserve the peace. 


Reminders 


For the first time all members are privileged 
to cast a ballot for AHEA officers. Ballots 
are being mailed to each of you 17,000 mem- 
bers. Study thoughtfully the list of candi- 
dates and their qualifications, decide which of 
them you think will best serve the Association, 
and cast your vote promptly. Note that 
ballots must be postmarked by May 25. Ac- 
companying the ballot is a request for your 
opinion on the permanent headquarters site. 

Two reservation forms are awaiting your 
attention, too: the one for your housing accom- 
modations at the AHEA annual meeting, June 
23 to 27, in St. Louis (ad page 27) and the one 
for the “opera under the stars” (ad page 26). 


i 


Association Business .... 


Textiles and Clothing 


Recent reports from state chairmen of the tex- 
tiles and clothing division indicate that nearly all 
of them are co-operating on the Consumer Speaks 
project of the AHEA. We like to feel that some 
of the consumer resistance to cheap fabrics and 
poorly constructed garments is due to the interest 
we have aroused in a large segment of consumers. 

Other activities reported from various sections 
of the country indicate ways and means found for 
carrying out our 1946-47 program of work. Julia 
McIver of North Carolina reports that “through 
the co-operation and generosity of textile mill 
officials, we were able to set up a lovely display of 
new fabrics and fabrics with new finishes at our 
state meeting” and that “through newspapers and 
radio we are getting timely information to busy 
home economists and homemakers, on fashion 
trends, new fabrics and their care, and new 
developments in fabric finishes.” 

Reva M. Volle says Michigan is circulating ex- 
hibits on clothing reclamation projects. From 
Indiana, Mary Jean S. Haas reports that in addi- 
tion to sending lists of new textbooks and current 
magazine articles to high school teachers, groups 
have taken a “state-wide poll of clothing short- 
ages.”’ It is hoped she will report results later. 
Montelle Dietrich, who lists herself as former chair- 
man for West Virginia, says, “Our only accom- 
plishment has been to send out releases to the 
newspapers of the state on selection and care of 
fabrics.” 

Chairman Helen M. Church explains that 
Arizona is “co-operating with the housing program 
so that those in homes doing home construction of 
clothing will have adequate work space, as well as 
adequate storage space for clothing.”” And Nina 
Lee Cavener of New Mexico says members there 
participated in the clothing drives. 

The Missouri textiles and clothing committee 
with Mrs. Floy F. Burgess as its chairman reports 
a comprehensive program, including writing and 
encouraging others “‘to write our state and national 
representatives in regard to textile and labor legis- 
lation”; also promotion of a better understanding 
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HAZEL RENNOE 


and appreciation of people of other countries by 
“inviting foreign students into our homes and our 
organizations, where we exchanged ideas and pic- 
tures of home life.” 

Up until March of this year none of the sectional 
groups of college teachers of textiles and clothing 
has been able to meet. The fall meeting planned 
by Elizabeth Tarpley for the central region group 
had to be postponed because of the La Salle Hotel 
fire. In the eastern region Lilah Gaut reported 
that a group of four college teachers of textiles and 
clothing met with Beulah Coon last fall and worked 
on plans for a meeting in Washington, D. C., from 
May 7 to 10. 

Some of the western regional group leaders met 
during the winter holidays, and chairman Bertha 
Johnson announces that Corvallis, Oregon, has 
been selected for their meeting from either Septem- 
ber 8 to 13 or November 24 to 29. 

Margaret Brew, chairman of the research com- 
mittee for the division, has been carrying on a very 
valuable service. She and her committee mem- 
bers are co-sponsors of a meeting of administrators 
to discuss the possibilities of research in the field of 
textiles and clothing from the psychological, socio- 
logical, and economics standpoints. We are look- 
ing forward to Dr. Brew’s report on this meeting.— 
RENNOE, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Farmers Home Administration Department 


Before the new Farm Security department of 
AHEA had a chance to celebrate its first birth- 
day, its name was changed to Farmers Home 
Administration. Following action of Congress 
the Farm Security Administration and the emer- 
gency crop and feed loan division of the Farm 
Credit Administration were merged in November 
1946 to form the new agency. 

The new FHA gives the same home manage- 
ment assistance as FSA gave. Home supervisors, 
working out of county offices, are helping borrowers 
with home food production, nutrition, gardening, 
meal preparation, clothing, home improvement, 
environmental sanitation, participation in prepaid 
group health plans, and other phases of farm family 
living. State FHA home economists are in 
charge of training and guiding the local workers. 

Supervised credit continues to be the basic 
principle of the program. Families who borrow 
receive help in planning and carrying on sound 
farm and home operations. Loans are made 
for operating purposes, including the purchase of 
livestock and farm and home equipment, and for 
the purchase, enlargement, or improvement of 
family-type farms. Farm families who cannot get 
needed financing anywhere else on reasonable terms 
are eligible to receive help from this agency. War 
veterans are given preference for both operating 
and farm-purchase loans. Many loans of both 
kinds are being made to veterans this year. 

The main responsibility of the farm and home 
supervisors is to assist the farm family in solving 
problems that affect its progress toward a satis- 
factory living and a successful farm business. 
Working in the home provides the supervisor 
with an opportunity to meet all types of problems 
in actual life situations—problems relating to 
material and physical needs, those relating to 
management and skills, and those having to do 
with attitudes. Supervisors must develop meth- 
ods of dealing with any of these problems as 
they apply to the particular family. The method 
used must be effective in getting the family to 
recognize the problem and actually want to correct 
it. Further, the method must be effective in get- 
ting ¢he family to use improved practices and 
better organization in the farm-home business. 
It must be based on the principle of working with 
the farm and the home as a unit. 


Sue Taylor, 
chairman of the 
AHEA’s Farmers 
Home Adminis- 
tration 
Depariment, is 
home economist 
in the national 
office of the 
Farmers Home 
Administration, 
USDA. 


Harris and Ewing 


SuE TAYLOR 


A committee has been set up in the FHA 
department of AHEA to compile methods that 
have been used successfully in working with in- 
dividual families on particular problems. The 
committee is headed by Mary Settle, home econ- 
omist in the FHA office in Washington, D. C. 
It will work primarily on methods used in helping 
families with financial planning and money 
management. Many families who keep good farm 
and home records fail to make full use of this 
information in planning their next year’s opera- 
tions. Developing methods and techniques that 
bring results challenges the initiative and ingenuity 
of the supervisor. The compilation which our de- 
partment has in mind should be helpful in increas- 
ing knowledge of techniques that have proved good 
not only in getting families to keep the records but 
also in analyzing and using the information in the 
records to improve their management. 

Another committee in the FHA department is 
starting to collect information on how minimum 
requirements have been met in building and 
remodeling houses on farms purchased with real 
estate loans. This committee is headed by Eunice 
Pardee, state home economist in the Michigan 
FHA. Satisfactory housing suited to the family’s 
needs has always been a part of the FHA farm- 
purchase program. Minimum housing require- 
ments were set up by FSA at the start of its 
program in 1938. Now with about 40,000 new 
owners, an excellent opportunity is afforded for 
study of the extent to which these requirements 
have contributed to the betterment of low-cost 
rural housing.—SvE Taytor, Chairman. 


* 
* 
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Homemaking Department 


The homemaking department is growing. The 
St. Louis (Missouri), Fargo (North Dakota), 
Riverside (California), and Helena (Montana) 
groups are the most recent ones to organize and 
affiliate with AHEA. Other groups are located at 
Davis, Sacramento, and San Francisco, California; 
Washington, D. C.; Moscow, Idaho; LaSalle 
County, Illinois; Lake Charles, Louisiana; Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Billings and Missoula, Montana; Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Ore- 
gon; State College, Pennsylvania; American Fork, 
Utah; Alexandria-Arlington, Virginia; Seattle, 
Washington; Madison and Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Laramie, Wyoming. New groups at Omaha and 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Des Moines, Iowa, are in 
the process of organization. Forty-one state asso- 
ciations have homemaking chairmen. 

Membership ranges from 7 in one club to 129 in 
another. American Fork reports, “We have a 
study course in mental hygiene. Our project for 
the year is safety for school children.”” Madison 
homemakers discussed the consumers’ responsi- 
bility in helping control price levels. San Fran- 
cisco considered the legal aspects of home owner- 
ship. Cleveland heard Mrs. André Daulau, wife 
of the French designer and a graduate of Western 
Reserve University, describe methods used in de- 
signing and perfecting “high fashion” clothes. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul group has plans under- 
way for sharing in the national AHEA project of 
raising funds for a Home for Home Economics and 
has already pledged $100. This large group sug- 
gests a series of small group meetings to promote 
good fellowship to which each person is asked to 
bring 50 cents for the building project. Four dol- 
lars was collected the day of the planning meeting. 

Mrs. Bernyece Johnson and Mrs. Barbara Peck 
discussed the history and activities of AHEA and 
the Oregon HEA at one of the Portland meetings. 
The Washington (D. C.) group is helping to carry 
out the general aims of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. The Milwau- 
kee program includes selection of household textiles 
and what’s new in foods. The legislative process 
was discussed by Marcellus Sheild at the Arling- 
ton-Alexandria meeting when husbands were 
guests. 

St. Louis names home safety as one of its proj- 
ects. Moscow’s project is to aid veterans attend- 
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Mrs. Johnson, 
who is a Minne- | 
apolis homemaker 
and mother of 

a teen-age son 
now at the 
University of 
Minnesota, 

is chairman of 
the homemaking 
department 

of the AHEA. 


Mrs. FLORENCE S. JOHNSON 


ing the University of Idaho by lending them 
sewing machines. Missoula is planning a tea for 
home economics seniors at the high school and 
university. Raleigh sponsored a child guidance 
clinic. Seattle heard Jennie Rowntree talk on 
“Home Economics Today.” 

Six national committees are working on various 
divisions of the homemaking program as indicated 
below: 

Strengthening Home Economics, Mrs. Leila 
Butterworth, Minneapolis, chairman. Finds ways 
of promoting home economics in elementary, 
secondary, and adult education programs. 

Strengthening Family Life, Mrs. Ella Olson, St. 
Paul, chairman. Plans to publish in the Home- 
making Newsletter a selective bibliography on 
family life, also suggestions for individual and 
group activities. 

Textiles and Clothing, Mrs. Doris Welch, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, chairman. Co-operates with the 
textiles and clothing division in disseminating in- 
formation to many families. 

Legislation, Mrs. Kathryn Everett, Washington, 
D.C., chairman. Recommends for study bills on 
federal aid for education, rent ceilings, housing, 
and flammable goods. 

Housing, Mrs. Blanche Lewton, Tacoma Park, 
Maryland, chairman. Continues the study of 
“What I Dislike in My Home and What I Want in 
My Future Home.” 

Consumer Interest, Mrs. Mary Lou Speer, St. 
Paul,chairman. Urges participation in the AHEA 
Consumer Speaks project—Mrs. FLORENCE S. 
Jounson, Chairman. 
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Revision of AHEA Constitution and By-laws 


The September 1946 JouRNAL carried the constitution and by-laws of the Association as 
revised at the annual meeting of June 26, 1946. The 1946-47 committee on constitution and 
by-laws suggests minor revisions, some of which are needed to harmonize the constitution 
with changes made in procedure, e.g., voting by mail. Before changes can be incorporated into 
the constitution and by-laws they must be presented to the members at least one month in ad- 
vance of the business meeting in which they are voted upon. Proposed changes are as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 4. The executive committee of the board 
shall consist of the elected officers, one other member 
elected by the executive board from among its members 
to serve for one year, and the president-elect. The 
salaried officers and the president-elect shall be members 
without vole. Proposed change: Close sentence after 


year. Reword remainder to read: “The president- 
elect and the salaried officers shall be” etc. 


ArTIcLe VI 
... Divisions and departments may be organized 
on the approval of the council in accordance with 
Article VI, Section 4, of the By-Laws. Proposed 
change: Change the word “council” to “executive 
board.” 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including 
chairmen of departments and divisions, and members 
of the nominating committee shall be held by ballot 
mailed to all individual members at least one month 
before the annual meeting. Proposed changes: Change 
the word “chairmen” to “officers” and add “Ballots 
shall be returned in sealed envelopes marked ‘ballot’; 
opened and counted by an elections committee appointed 
by the executive board.” 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes 
cast. Voting shall be by the Australian system. Pro- 
posed change: Delete last sentence. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. (2) ...She shall fill all vacancies, but 
such appointments shall hold only until the next annual 
meeting unless confirmed by the council. Proposed 
change: Reword to read “body which originally made 
the appointment.” 

Section 1. (5) The treasurer shall have custody 
of all money, bonds, notes, deeds, mortgages, and other 
securities belonging to the Association and shall invest 
and reinvest, im accordance with the directions of the 
investment committee, all funds of the Association held 
for investment. Proposed change: Reword to read 
“as directed by the investment committee, all funds” 
etc. 
... The treasurer shall pay out money only upon 
the approval of the executive secretary... Proposed 
change: Reword to read “receipt of vouchers approved 
by the executive secretary in accordance with Article 
II, Section 1 (6).” 


... The official financial records of the Association 
shall be audited by a certified public accountant at least 
once a year. Proposed change: Delete this sentence. 

Section 1. (6) ...Should the office of execulive secre- 
tary be vacant at any time, the president may delegate this 
power to another officer. Proposed change: Transfer 
this sentence; make it the last one in this paragraph. 

Section 2. (2) It shall elect the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, appoint and receive reports of standing com- 
mittees and such special committees as the executive 


board may refer to it,... Proposed change: Delete 
“elect the officers of the Association.” 
Section 3. (1) ...It shall appoint the salaried 


officers, a deputy treasurer, and such advisory and special 
committees as may be needed or are not otherwise provided 
for. Proposed change: Reword to read “an auditor 
who is a certified public accountant to audit the official 
Jinancial records of the Association at least once a year. 
It shall appoint such advisory” etc. 


ArTICLE III 


Section 1. (2) ...A degree from a college or uni- 
versity with a major in a related field (as biological 
science, physical science, social science, psychology, 
related art) and, in addition, evidence satisfactory 
to the executive committee that through subsequent 
training or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. Proposed change: 
Change the word “committee” to “board.” 

Section 1. (4)a. Active members, who shall pay 
$3 a year to the national organization in addition to 
state dues. Active members shall receive the oflicial 
journal of the Association. Proposed change: Change 
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the word “active” to “annual.” Retain this nomen- Section 2. (5) ...It shall have no voting privileges 
clature throughout the By-Laws. but shall receive the publications sent to active members 
... With the consent and co-operation of the state of the Association. Proposed change: “official journal —_ 
associations, graduating seniors may be granted a of the Association.” 
special reduction of their dues for active membership 
for the first year out of college if they accept the offer ARTICLE V Sex 
before leaving the campus. Proposed change: Change Section 1. Proposed change: After (5) add “(6) P 
to read “rate of $2.50 national dues for the first year 4 membership credentials committee as provided for 2 
out of college” etc. in Ariicle III, Section I (3). T 
Section 1. (4)b. Life members who have qualified “(7) Elections committee as provided for in Article relat 
as members and have paid $75 at one time to the 7 Section J. of p 
American Home Economics Association. These shall “(8) Time and place committee as provided for in on 
receive the official journal and be exempt from further Article IV, Section 2.” on 
dues tothe AHEA. Proposed change: Change “$75” ies. 
to “$100” and “These” to “They.” ArTIcLE VI 
Section 1. (4)c. ... Honorary members shall pay 
no dues. Proposed change: Add “They shall receive Stein J. -.. Divisions and departments, with a 
the official journal of the Association.” the exception of the department of student clubs, shall husb 
Section 1. (5) Collection of dues shall be a joing lect their own officers by mail. Proposed change: in ev 
responsibility of the executive secretary of the American Delete period and add “, their nomsnatons to be o" He 
Home Economics Association and the state associations. ? art of the ballot mailed by the Association to all members. devel 
Proposed change: “‘the joint responsibility of the state 
Section 2. (4) ... The group shal] have no voting The American Home Economics Association shall of the 
privileges but shall receive the publications sent to serve as sponsor with the Office of Education of the topic: 
active members of the Association. Proposed change: Future Homemakers of America. Proposed change: 
“official journal of the Association.” “a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America.” err 
riage 
The c 
precec 
UHE (United Home Economists) ~— 
or the 
This is reveille! Let there be no break in UHE when the roll is called at the The 
Assembly of States in St. Louis. Not 55, asin UN, but 50 affiliated associations autho. 
to respond. Your representative will be there, of course, but with what credit hausti 
in the Permanent Headquarters Bank? Chief 
As of March 10, all but 11 states have officially reported plans formed or in the wish t 
making for securing the desired credit. rich e3 
Some state associations or their councils or executive committees are setting in this 
a definite amount either as a goal toward which state efforts will be directed or ‘ No 
as a pledge which the state will be responsible for fulfilling in three years by ns furtl 
money-raising schemes and/or individual contributions. If this idea has not to the 
been given official consideration in your state, what about turning a thought author’ 
that way now? Throug 
Your rating at the June Assembly will be acclaimed in proportion to your repetiti 
population, not in total money. For example, if your state has 100 members Lemo I 
and you have pledged $1500, your recognition index will be 100, based on the ; 
idea of a $15 building stone per member; $1000 will give you an index of 663; Points | 
$2500, an index of 1663. How near to or how far above 100 will your index be peg 
in June? The z 
As United Home Economists we move toward our goal. ales. 
book d 
A compl 
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New Books ... 


Sex, Marriage and Family. By THuRMAN RICE. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1946, 
272 pp., $2.50. 

This book of advice on sex, marriage, and family 
relations is based largely on Dr. Rice’s 20 years 
of personal experience as a teacher and lecturer 
on these subjects. The author’s approach is 
a combination of high idealism and practical ad- 
vice. His philosophy is summed up in his often 
repeated statement “that it is better to fail in 
everything else and to succeed with one’s own 
husband, or wife, and children than to succeed 
in everything else and to fail them.” ; 

He begins with problems of marriage as they 
develop in the early days of union and completes 
the cycle with a discussion of the relationship of 
the original couple to the newly wedded couple 
of the next generation, their own children. Among 
topics considered are sex as the foundation of 
marriage, causes of failure in marriage, matters 
of birth control, pregnancy and childbirth, mar- 
riage economics, and marriage in mid-passage. 
The chapter on choice of mate follows rather than 
precedes the discussion on the marriage rela- 
tionship. Four chapters are devoted to problems 
of the war marriage. 

The book contains little new material. The 
author clearly states that it is in no sense an ex- 
haustive treatment of the marriage relationship. 
Chief value of the book is the author’s earnest 
wish to give what guidance he can out of his own 
rich experience to the thousands of young couples 
who are establishing or re-establishing their homes 
in this postwar period. 

No bibliography is given for those interested 
in further reading, and no direct reference is made 
to the research studies on which many of the 
author’s statements are obviously _ based. 
Throughout the book is found a considerable 
repetition of ideas similarly expressed.—Mnrs. 
Lemo D. Rockwoop, Cornell University. 


Points for Parents. By EpyrH Tuomas WAL- 
LACE. Oklahoma City: Crosby Publishing Co., 
1946, 118 pp., $3. 

The adult with little time or inclination to read 

a book on family relationships will appreciate this 

book dedicated to “My Six Grandchildren.” 

A complete index makes it possible to turn directly 
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to any special interest and need and in a short time 
find much helpful information. However, I pre- 
dict that reading will not be confined to a particular 
phase of parent or child behavior, such as establish- 
ing good eating behavior or the hows and whys of 
an allowance. Many parts will be reread many 
times. 

The book is cleverly illustrated. Each page has 
under its title an illustration of ‘avoid this’ and 
“try this,” which is followed by a pertinent dis- 
cussion of the title—Hrpwic SCHAEFER, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. By 
ANNA DEPLANTER Bowes and CHARLES F. 
CuurcH. SixthEdition, Revised. Philadelphia: 
Anna dePlanter Bowes, 1946, 58 pp., $1.60. 
Published first nine years ago, this book has been 

widely used to supply authoritative data on food 
values in a form for easy reference by doctors, 
dentists, dietitians, public health nurses, college 
students, and homemakers. It has now been com- 
pletely rewritten and enlarged to include many 
staple foods used in other countries, the latest 
recommended dietary allowances, and an expanded 
section on values of food as purchased. Recipes 
for all prepared foods have been recalculated, using 
the most recent values for enriched flour, cereals, 
fortified margarine, and butter. New data rela- 
tive to the effects on food values of various methods 
of cooking and food preservation have been sum- 
marized. 

The book contains the recommended dietary 
allowances, revised in 1945 by the food and nutri- 
tion board of the National Research Council, and 
the national food guide to good eating with clear, 
concise tables giving detailed values for various 
foods in the basic seven food groups. 

This book would seem indispensable for anyone 
responsible for teaching medical, dental, nutrition, 
or nursing students and valuable for all interested 
in the subject matter covered—ANNA MARIE 
University of Utah. 


Foods, Their Values and Management. By 
Henry C. SHERMAN. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946, 221 pp., $3.25. 

This has been written as a companion book to 
the author’s Science of Nutrition and deals with 
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foods as individual and group commodities from 
the standpoint of nutritional contribution, eco- 
nomic value, and national and international food 
adjustment problems. 

One chapter is devoted to each of the ten food 
groups. Discussion of the relative cost and nutri- 
tive contribution of each group is based on produc- 
tion costs and a U. S. Department of Agriculture 
study of family dietaries in 1942. Amino acid 
content is used for comparison of protein values. 

Recommended adjustments in the American 
eating pattern are a greater consumption of cereals, 
all fruits and vegetables, mature legumes and nuts, 
and milk (which would provide an excellent diet) 
and a lowered consumption of meat, eggs, fats, and 
sugars (which would permit us to share these with 
other countries). 

Predominant theme in the discussion of adjust- 
ments is the extravagance of our practices of feed- 
ing grain to cattle to produce meat (grass-fed meat 
is superior and tenderizing can be done in the 
kitchen). 

Families of higher incomes should voluntarily, 
from a sense of social justice and good will, reduce 
their meat consumption and lower their standards 
of meat quality in order to permit saving potential 
food resources and a more equitable distribution 
of meat—RutH M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska. 


Nutrition in Public Health. By Lucy H. Gr- 
LETT. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1946, 
303 pp., $2.75. 

Public health nurses and other public health 
workers will find this well-written and authorita- 
tive book most helpful since it interprets, as does 
no other book the reviewer has seen, the essentials 
of nutrition from the public health point of view. 

The discussion of food customs of people of the 
Near East, Czechoslovakians, Italians, Jews, Poles, 
Puerto Ricans, and southern Negroes is particu- 
larly good. It outlines commendable customs as 
well as those which are likely to need attention. 

Miss Gillett’s long experience with the New York 
City Community Service Society has given her an 
unexcelled background for the last three chapters, 
devoted to the food budget. —CHARLOTTE SPENCER 
Hurwey, New Jersey Extension Service. 


Tutoring as Therapy. By Grace ARTHUR. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946, 125 
$1.50. 
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This book is based on the author’s own extensive 
experiences as psychological examiner and coach 
in a community experiment in tutoring children 
who were mentally immature and physically or 
emotionally handicapped. Through an analysis 
of many cases the author shows how the individual 
needs of children were met through limited tutér- 
ing. She discusses how to organize a community 
project, selection and supervision of tutors, role of 
the psychologist in diagnosing problems, and 
methods used in remedial teaching. 

Parents whose children are having difficulty 
adjusting to school programs will be encouraged by 
reading results achieved in illustrative cases re- 
viewed. Students of child development will gain 
insight into the multiple causes of school problems, 
and tutors will find some help in the technical 
aspects of their own cases. 

The scope of the book is limited to the author’s 
experiences. She has relied on a variety of case 
studies to develop her thesis and give interest to 
the book. No illustrations, bibliographies, appen- 
dices, or index are included.—Rutu D. Mor.ey, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Textile Chemical Specialty Guide. Fourth Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Textile Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1946, 408 pp., $5. 

One hundred ninety-three chemical firms partici- 
pated in this comprehensive buyers’ guide to tex- 
tile chemicals and specialties for spinners, weavers, 
knitters, throwsters, dyers, printers, and finishers 
of all fibers, yarns, and materials. 

The information is arranged in three sections: 
Part I is an alphabetical list of manufacturers and 
their chemical products; Part II, a classification 
of these products according to their use and appli- 
cations; and Part III, an alphabetical list of brand 
names and registered trade names. This guide 
should be of benefit alike to those who buy, sell, 
and use textile chemical specialty products.— 
MarcGareT S. Furry, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 


The United Nations. By Lovts Dotivet. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1946, 152 
pp., $1.75. 

This handbook on the new world organization 
includes a chart and explanation of its structure. 
The appendix contains a copy of the charter of the 
United Nations and gives the personnel of its 
various delegations.—Z.F.R. 
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Abstracts ... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Marguerite Paulsen, University of Minnesota 


The role of education in international under- 
standing, R. H. SHarrer. School & Soc. 65, 
No. 1672 (Jan. 11, 1947), pp. 17-19. 

There seems to be evidence in this country that 
citizens and teachers are not developing the atti- 
tude for peace which is basic to education for 
international friendship and understanding. The 
fact that the future of civilization rests upon world 
peace is accepted, but there is no determined pro- 
gram on the part of the teaching profession to 
overcome the forces which seem to be stopping the 
democratic processes of frank and open public 
discussion, the presentation and consideration of 
all sides to a question, and the creation of a strong, 
informed public opinion. 

Teachers must work for an open mind on the 
part of all citizens; assume greater responsibility 
for adult education; participate actively in civic 
reform movements; join citizens’ groups in stifling 
all attempts to curtail free and open discussion; 
and, in assuming this role, must resist the tendency 
of reactionary groups to label them as “crackpots.” 


Can films conquer illiteracy? R. Mapison. J. 
Higher Educ. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 39-41. 
In 1943 experts of the Office of the Coordinator 

of Inter-American Affairs began experiments in 

teaching basic health rules as well as reading by 
means of animated cartoon films shown to seven 
groups of illiterate adults in three Mexican towns. 

The films elicited great interest and enthusiasm. 

Similar experiments were later conducted in 

Honduras and Ecuador. A comprehensive analy- 

sis of the experiments is being prepared which, it 

is expected, will be of importance in the field of 
education and will help to determine future plans 
under this modern teaching method. 


Some fallacies in current educational thinking, 
K. D. Benne. Teacher’s Coll. Record 48, No. 3 
(Dec. 1946), pp. 133-139. 

Irrational conduct of our people shows fallacies 
in our educational thinking. “The failure of 

thought to lead to effective action points to a 


fallacy in the way educators think about thinking 
and attempt to teach thinking to our people.” 

Two kinds of fallacies are present in American 
thinking about education. One “results from a 
denial that the primary function of education is to 
develop methods of reasoning.” To illustrate, 
subject matter is memorized, not related to proc- 
esses of thinking, and there is no assurance that 
even a progressive curriculum based on interests 
and needs will develop patterns of rational thinking 
better than memorization. The second fallacy 
involves basing “educational procedures on an 
inadequate conception of the method of reasoning 
to be developed through education.”’ Reasoning 
may be taught by formal logic, by the scientific 
method, and by the dialectic or group discussion 
method. Each is only a partial method of learn- 
ing, only an element of the curriculum basis. The 
most important method is that of practical judg- 
ment which incorporates the other three as inter- 
dependent phases in a unitary process of judgment 
and can enable our people to make the wise and 
rational choices on which democratic society 
depends. 


Community development and education, R. B. 
Spence. J. Educ. Sociol. 20, No. 4 (Dec. 
1946), pp. 212-217. 

Whether or not democracy can function in a 
geographically large nation is a grave question in 
the United States. When a community feels con- 
cern for solving its own problems, education can 
foster democracy by causing citizens to feel re- 
sponsibility for participating adequately in deci- 
sions at local, state, and national levels. Including 
all citizens in effective groups and ensuring group 
action upon the basis of adequate information 
should be the plan for community development. 
The schools must help educate persons of all ages. 
People must join and support those agencies of 
adult education “whose long-range impact is on 
the side of informed and responsible actions leading 
toward the fullest participation and opportunity 
for all citizens. ...” 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Mabel A. Rollins and Ann Aikin of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University 


What’s ahead for building construction in 1947, 
E. W. Bowpen. Dun’s Rev. 55, No. 2225 
(Jan. 1947), pp. 16-19+. 

Limited increases in building construction costs 
are predicted for a short period followed by gradual 
but relatively small decreases during the latter 
part of 1947 and throughout 1948. The reduc- 
tion is predicated on gains from efficiency in the 
factory and on the site as material supplies become 
adequate and younger men are returned to the 
labor force. Hourly wages will probably remain 
high unless there is a general depression.—A. A. 


Limits of market for ordinary life insurance, 
S. Epmunps. J. Marketing 11, No. 2 (Oct. 
1946), pp. 117-128. 

Lapsing of life insurance policies and inade- 
quacies in agents’ services to families as noted by 
the temporary national economic committee result 
in part from the trial and error basis used by life 
insurance companies in the determination of the 
number and characteristics of agents. More 
nearly adequate analysis of the degree of life 
insurance saturation of the various socioeconomic 
groups would increase the social desirability and 
economic effectiveness of the agency system.— 


A. A. 


Teaching of economics, ‘““A CORRESPONDENT.” 
Economist 152, No. 5393 (Jan. 4, 1947), pp. 4-6. 
The teaching of introductory economics courses 

is either a description of economic institutions or 

a “classical” treatment of the value theory, with 

some analysis and description of the monetary 

system and the study of a period of recent eco- 
nomic history. Neither of these methods answers 

the student’s question as to “how it works.” A 

suggestion is given as to how a more useful course 

might be developed starting with the national 

income.—M. A. R. 


Causes of the superior efficiency of U. S. A. 
industry as compared with British industry, E. 
RorHBartTH. Econ. J. 56, No. 223 (Sept. 1946), 
pp. 383-390. 

Two factors seem to account for the greater 
efficiency of production in U. S. industry as com- 
pared with British: (1) the availability of land and 
(2) the size of the market for standardized prod- 
ucts. When land is readily available in large 


quantities, as was true in the United States, labor 
is expensive; industrial employment must be at- 
tractive as compared with cultivating the land. 
Industry must therefore install labor-saving equip- 
ment to economize in the use of labor. Mass 
production methods have been possible in the 
United States because the public will buy standard 
articles. In the United Kingdom the aristocracy 
and the middle class insist on articles with indi- 
vidual character.—M. A. R. 


Standard module used in design of furniture. 
Ind. Standardization 17, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), 
pp. 269-271. 

A revolutionary innovation in furniture en- 
gineering based on the concept of standardization 
has produced an unusual type of furniture. 
““Module” furniture is designed on a co-ordinated 
6-inch scale so that all pieces are interchangeable. 
Using the 6-inch measurement as a basis, five 
principal cases ranging in size from the smallest, 
18 inches square, to the largest cabinet, 36 x 24x 12 
inches, provide the foundation for assembling a 
wide selection of assorted combinations. By re- 
arranging the units it is possible to form a break- 
front, console, desk, bookcase, vanity, or chest 
from a similar number of basic parts. The de- 
signer hopes eventually to co-ordinate his furniture 
around the 4-inch module approved as a basis for 
co-ordination in size and assembly of building 
parts and the layout of building. In the early 
stages of the furniture design, work with the 
6-inch rather than the 4-inch module was found 
to be more advantageous because of the ease with 
which laymen can convert this measure to feet 
and half feet.—M. A. R. 


Productivity changes since 1939, C. S. Gopy and 
A. D. Seartes. Monthly Labor Rev. 63, No. 
6 (Dec. 1946), pp. 893-917. 

Productivity—the relation between production 
and labor input—is one of the most significant 
factors affecting living standards. Productivity— 
the output per man hour—in manufacturing 
industries increased at an average rate of 3 to 
34 per cent during the period 1909 to 1939. Dur- 
ing the war period manufacturing industries were 
divided into munition and nonmunition industries. 
In the nonmunition industries productivity 
showed varying trends during the war, increasing 
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Abstracts: Home Economics—Home Management 


in some and decreasing in others. The more mod- 
erate increase in productive efficiency in agricul- 
ture is pointed out. Figures for agriculture are 
calculated on the basis of output per worker and 
thus have to be viewed in the light of possible 
longer working hours. Tables provide objective 
information concerning the possibilities for im- 
provement in living standards.—M. A. R. 


What the consumer wants in standardization, 
C.W.Morrettr. Ind. Standardization 18, No. 1 
(Jan. 1947), pp. 6-8, 26. 

The kind of standardization wanted by the 
consumer is that which answers the following six 
questions: (1) How much are we getting for our 
money? (2) How safe is the product? (3) What 
is the size and fit? (4) What does the name or 
descriptive adjective mean? (5) What is the 
article’s worth? (6) Is the product worth any- 
thingatall? Even if standards succeed in answer- 
ing these questions, the standards must be easily 
understood by a literate person and carried through 
from the producer to the advertising and labeling 
that the consumer sees.—M. A. R. 


Small loan companies in New York State’ 
Monthly Rev. Credit & Bus. Conditions, Fed. Re- 
serve Bank of N. Y. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 
3-5. 

Competition today in the consumer installment 
lending field is keen although only 15 to 20 years 
ago loan facilities to the small individual were 
extremely limited. People most frequently borrow 
from small loan companies to meet emergencies 
or to consolidate debts. Purchases of major con- 
sumers’ durable goods, such as automobiles, require 
larger loans than these companies are permitted 
to make. Since 1943 the business of the small 
loan companies has increased, not because of an 
increase in numbers of loans but because of a 
substantial increase in the size of the average loan. 
The New York State Department of Banking, 
on the basis of its most recent study of the opera- 
tions of small loan companies, has recommended 
that the maximum loan limit be increased from 
$300 to $500.—M. A. R. 


Industry’s common language. 
910 (Feb. 8, 1947), pp. 52-59. 
Standards, in essence, are industry’s Esperanto 

—a common language for performance and ac- 

ceptability. Not long ago industry feared stand- 

ardization would bring regimentation of design, 
ruin of competitive position, and loss of replace- 


Bus. Week No. 
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ment business. Today the theory of standardiza- 
tion is generally accepted.—M. A. R. 
Dye rules reflect new F.T.C. attitude. Bus. 

Week No. 910 (Feb. 8, 1947), p. 21. 

Proposed trade practice rules for the household 
dye industry are the first result of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s new program for industry- 
wide correction of “bad business habits.” This 
proposed code permits qualification of advertising 
and labeling terms to make them accurate and 
truthful. Words like “fast,” ‘“fadeless,” “sun- 
fast,” and “‘washfast”’ may be permitted if qualified 
to make them more nearly accurate—such as 
“fast to perspiration” or “fast to hand wash in 
lukewarm water.”—M. A. R. 


Work simplification research applied to farming. 
J. Farm Econ. 28, No. 1 (Feb. 1946), pp. 
314-340. 

Three articles on work simplification describe 
methods of teaching work simplification in exten- 
sion, analyze the research methods used in this 
field, and discuss the contributions of work sim- 
plification to farm management. It is important 
in teaching work simplification to present princi- 
ples, such as the use of both hands, so that the 
individual can adapt them to his own situation, 
and it is also desirable to have an approach that 
will help the worker see how he can begin to 
make the application.—A. A. 


The next depression, F. A. Pearson, W. I. 
Myers, and D. PAARLBERG. Farm Econ. 
(Dept. Agr. Econ., N. Y. State Coll. Agr.) 
No. 152 (Sept. 1946), pp. 3898-3909. 

Price decline is predicted, and factors affecting 
the time, duration, and amount of the decline 
are analyzed. The important industries to watch 
are food, textiles, automobiles, and housing. 
Food and clothing, representing 70 to 80 per cent 
of the world’s business, “‘are so important in the 
world’s economy that if prices of food should 
decline at the time the textile industry weakens, 
they would carry down prices of non-food and 
non-textile articles....” The anticipated in- 
crease in demand for gold, as one after another 
of the countries becomes interested in returning 
to a gold basis, will be a price-depressing force. 
“A depression due to the coincidence of high 
production of and decreased demand for both 
food and textiles and an increased demand for 
gold might become a collapse.”—A. A. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Katharine M. Maurer of the University of Nebraska 


A comparative study of the behavioral development 
of Negro infants, B. PASAMANICK. Pedagogical 
Seminary & J. Genetic Psychol. 69, First Half 
(Sept. 1946), pp. 3-44. 

Fifty-three Negro babies of New Haven, Connect- 
icut, were compared with three groups of white 
children (a foster home group, an orphanage group, 
and a group from superior homes) on the Gesell 
developmental schedules. 

The younger babies did not differ significantly 
except that the Negro babies showed motor su- 
periority when the subjects were grouped in half- 
year age levels for comparison. By the end of the 
third period, one year to 18 months of age, the 
Negro babies were becoming inferior in develop- 
ment. This difference was not related to socio- 
economic status, parental education, or to birth- 
place of parents (north or south) but was related 
to exogenous factors. 


The smiling response: A contribution to the auto- 
genesis of social relations, R. A. Spirz (with 
the assistance of K. M. Wotr). Genetic 
Psychol. Mono. 34, (Aug. 1946), pp. 57-125. 
Reactions of several hundred subjects, newborn 

to 12 months of age, to a variety of stimuli pre- 

sented under carefully controlled conditions, were 
studied to determine the genetic development of 
smiling. Stimuli included persons of both sexes, 
seen en face and in profile, smiling and nodding ar 
motionless, masks, puppets, and control objects. 

Control objects included dolls, lights, bells, nursing 

bottles, and blocks on which faces had been 

painted. 

Racial, cultural, and environmental differences 
were negligible for the first six months. Almost 
no smiling occurred under 21 days. Infants two 
to six months of age smiled indiscriminately at 
the configuration of two eyes seen en face in motion 
—whether masks, puppets, or humans. Infants 
six to twelve months of age smiled only at familiar 
persons. Exceptions to these responses indicated 
generally slow or advanced development, or severe 
emotional disturbances in the infants. 


Are Jewish or Gentile children more clannish? 
A. Harris and G. Watson. J. Soc. Psychol. 
24, First Half (Aug. 1946), pp. 71-76. 

Each of 82 children in grades four, five, and six 
of an upper-class private school in New York were 


asked to list the names of their best friends in their 
own classes, in the entire school, and among those 
children they saw only outside of school. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the children were Jewish, 
the rest Gentiles. References to race and religion 
were carefully avoided. 

Both Jewish and Gentile children listed more 
Gentiles than Jews as best friends. The propor- 
tion of choices of Jewish children as friends was 
highest in those classes where the proportion of 
Jewish children was highest. More in-group 
choices were made for friends seen outside school 
than in school. Gentile girls and Jewish boys 
made more in-group choices than were made by 
other children; this was true regardless of age or 
grade. One-fourth of the Gentile children had no 
Jewish friends, but all of the Jewish children named 
Gentiles as friends. 


Help bolster those war marriages, W. F. GREGORY. 
Mental Hyg. 30, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), pp. 624-627. 
The war was a catalytic agent which produced 

greatly increased social activity. Romances of 
long standing were speeded up into marriage in 
many instances, and many marriages of a less 
desirable nature were consummated, including 
those between persons of widely different cultural 
backgrounds. Where prediction of success was 
good, marriages of the first type will for the most 
part endure. he undesirable marriages, in many 
cases never “true” marriages at all, may cause 
more actual suffering if they are continued than if 
ended. 

However, divorce, like marriage, should be built 
up to gradually. An abrupt end to marriage may 
seriously hamper a returned soldier’s adjustment 
and may also damage the personality of a young 
wife. There is, also, the possibility that some 
hasty marriages may be saved if the couple con- 
cerned makes a real effort to find a basis of common 
interests. A counselor of married couples who ad- 
vises separation is going far beyond his calling. 

“So, while many ‘war marriages’ have been 
foolish, shortsighted, and even dangerous, the 
whole community should join in an effort to bolster 
them. Nothing will be lost, and much may be 
gained. At the worst the marriage will but be 
prolonged for a few weeks or months. And even 
here a confused and bewildered personality may be 
saved from shipwreck.” 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina Lamb of Texas Technological College 


Vitamin content of dehydrated meats, R. A. 
Wairmore, A. E. H. R. 
and C. A. Etvenyem. Food Research 11, 
(Sept.—Oct., 1946), pp. 419-423. 

This study shows the stability of riboflavin, 
thiamine, and niacin in dehydrated pork and 
corned-beef hash. Thiamine losses occur during 
processing and storage. The loss during proc- 
essing indicates that concentration of salts during 
dehydration is undoubtedly responsible for in- 
creased destruction of thiamine. 

Jo significant loss of riboflavin and niacin oc- 
curred even at the highest temperatures and the 
longest periods of storage. Thiamine was stable 
at 40°F, but at 70°F there was a definite loss 
after 30 days and a large loss after 42 weeks. At 
100° and 120°F the loss was apparent after one 
week and almost complete after 10 weeks’ storage. 


Influence of nonfat dry milk solids on the nutri- 
tive value of bread, L. K. Riccs, A. Beaty, and 
A. H. Jounson. J. Dairy Sci. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 
1946), pp. 821-831. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the 
nutritive value of several types of bread. Young 
rats were fed weighed portions of air-dried bread 
crumbs and a daily dose of 0.1 ce codliver oil for 
eight weeks when their growth record and carcasses 
were analyzed. 

These conclusions were drawn: (1) The addition 
of 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids improved the 
nutritive value of water bread, enriched water 
bread, and whole wheat bread. (2) Water bread 
supplemented with 6 per cent nonfat dry milk 
solids was superior in nutritive value to enriched 
water bread. (3) Water bread supplemented with 
6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids and enriched to 
the levels of the new standards was equivalent in 
nutritive value to whole wheat bread. (4) Whole 
wheat breads varied in nutritive value, depending 
on the type of whole wheat flour that was used. 


Sone factors related to food preparation, D. 
Dickxtns. Miss. State Coll., Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. No. 433 (May 1946), pp. 5-34. 

The purpose of this investigation was to study 
some of the factors related to the food preparation 
practices of 160 families—80 white families with 
monthly housing rents of $20 and under and 80 
Negro families with rents of $7.50 and under. 
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The families kept records of 1,857 of the dishes 
they prepared during the record week. The 
families were classified as to: good, fair, and poor 
food preparation practices. 

The following conclusions were drawn: (1) 
schooling of homemaker and preparation rating 
seem to be related; (2) the food preparation 6f 
families residing in houses of lower rental value 
more frequently rated poor than that of those re- 
siding in houses of higher rental value; (3) Negro 
homemakers who had eaten regularly in homes of 
white families less frequently had poor food prepa- 
ration practices than those who had not had similar 
experience; (4) methods used in the preparation of 
vegetables and of breads were often reported as 
those taught them in their parental homes; (5) 
a rating of poor was given those who cooked food a 
very long time and those who served leftovers 
“as is” in following meals; (6) families owning food 
preparation equipment, such as sink, refrigerator, 
and gas or electric stoves, had better preparation 
ratings than those who did not; (7) families with 
kitchens of 100 square feet or less rated lower than 
those with larger kitchens. 

Too few families were studied to determine the 
interrelationships of the factors involved in giving 
preparation ratings to families. 


New aspects of the food poisoning problem, D. L. 
HussEMANN and F. W. TANNER. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 23 (Jan. 1947), pp. 16-21. 

Food poisoning has become of much concern to 
those who produce, process, and serve foods. The 
number of cases of food poisoning caused by bac- 
teria has more than doubled in the 5-year period 
1940 to 1944. Of the 5 organisms found to cause 
the greatest number of food poisonings, staphylo- 
coccal food poisonings head the list. 

The importance of proper handling of food is 
emphasized. Once food has been allowed to stand 
at room temperature the danger of staphylococcal 
food poisoning is not alleviated by chilling or,in 
some cases, by heating the food. Illness is caused 
by a toxin produced within the food. 

Employees are known in most cases to provide 
the source of the staphylococci. Dietitians can 
help solve food poisoning problems by insisting on 
high levels of personal hygiene and sanitation 
among the employees and by insisting on proper 
handling and treatment of the food. 
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HOUSING 


When you build—Here’s what you should know 
about above-ground construction, K. EpMUNDs. 
Better Homes & Gardens 25, No. 6 (Feb. 1947), 
pp. 45, 110-112. 

The items covered are studs, joists, rafters, 
chimneys, exterior walls of siding, shingles, ply- 
wood, brick veneer, solid brick, and stone. The 
advice given is that when money is spent for 
joists, rafters, sheathing, and chimneys, construc- 
tion should be so good that there will be only one 
bill for these items during the lifetime of the house. 
Sets of rules for the framing of a building are 
included. 


Remodeling can be your best bet, W. MEHLHORN. 
House Beautiful 89, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 
88-93. 

Remodeling possibilities of old houses are dis- 
cussed. Old houses are often in the best locations, 
though some may be in a neighborhood that is 
depreciating. This factor of location should be 
checked before remodeling is undertaken. Old 
houses are generally roomier than new ones, hence, 
make more livable homes. etter not waste 
money on restoring an ancient house to its original 
state; instead modernize it. Several pages show 
houses which have been modernized. 


Is modern architecture mature? E. Gorpon. 
House Beautiful 89, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), p. 59. 
Three hundred years were required for the de- 

velopment of Gothic architecture, 150 years for 

Early American, and 100 years for Georgian. 

Modern architecture was born 60 or 70 years ago 

in America, and it may be approaching maturity. 

Modern architecture is very simple in contrast to 

ornate styles that preceded it. Ten pages in the 

issue are devoted to illustrations of modern archi- 
tecture. 


Where is housing? E. Raskin. Progressive 
Architecture 28, No. 21 (Feb. 1947), p. 41. 
Housing shortages have not begun to be solved. 

This is not due to strikes or shortages of materials 

but rather to limitation of profits in making, dis- 

tributing, and selling. The author argues that the 
lifting of rent controls would result in more desper- 
ate and more widespread pressure for higher wages 
rather than bring relief in the housing shortage. 

The present shortage is about 3 million units, some 

say over 12 million. Reducing the cost of building 


Contributed by Edith L. Allen of Delavan, Illinois 


or raising income levels will not solve the problem. 
Public subsidy is suggested as a solution. This, 
too, will stir up opposition. The American public 
is unable to afford the houses builders can and will 
build. The answer to “Where’s the housing?” is 
“Go ask Uncle Sam.” 


Housing units for paraplegic veterans, COMMITTEE 
or N. Y. Cuaprer A.L.A. Progressive Archi- 
tecture 28, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 70-71. 

This article describes bathroom, bedroom, work- 
room, garage, hall, and front entrance for veterans 
confined to wheel chairs. The garage has a plat- 
form and ramp for entering the car. Corners in 
halls are rounded, and doors are at least three feet 
wide. Bars at bedsides, bathtubs, and toilets help 
the occupant in lifting himself. 


Meet tomorrow’s architects, J. .. LipsHurz. 
House & Garden 91, No. 2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 
82-85. 

A prize house pian designed by a student at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is shown. 
It is for the home of a doctor, his wife, and two 
children and includes a separate office. The house 
is in three units: the office, reception room, ex- 
amination room, laboratory, and garage in one; 
the living quarters, including storage, laundry, 
kitchen, living and dining room in another; and 
in the third, sleeping rooms of which there are 
three with three closets and a bath. 


Pentagonal apartment building, A. FELDMAN, S. 
WacGoner, and C. A. VALLMER. Architectural 
Forum 86, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 64-66. 

An apartment with maximum rental space 
around a vertical core containing elevators, ducts, 
and stairs is described. Ten apartments branch 
from this core on each of the 14 floors. A series of 
diagrams shows the divisions of floor space in other 
typical plans such as: East River Houses with 8 
dwelling units per floor, 29 rooms, and a rental 
area of 5,070 sq ft; Lillian Wald Houses with 10 
units, 39 rooms, and 7,054 sq ft rental area; Mor- 
risania Houses with 8 units, 32 rooms, and 5,980 
sq ft rental area; Abraham Lincoln Houses with 9 
units, 38 rooms, and 7,509 sq ft rental area; and 
the last pentagonal division called Faragut Houses 
with 10 units, 41 rooms, and 7,856 sq ft rental area. 
Bathrooms and dining space are not included in 
the number of rooms. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marguerite Horn of The Pennsylvania State College 


Frozen food industry, please note, D. H. PALMER. 
Modern Hosp. 68, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 
100-102. 

Many complaints have been made about the 
poor quality of frozen foods. Inferior produce 
has been frozen, improper techniques and methods 
of freezing have been used, and government grades 
have not been adopted by the frozen food industry. 

Dietitians are requesting standardiged pro- 
cedures to include (1) listing of variety and grade 
on the label, (2) minimum standards for ascorbic 
acid content of certain fruits and vegetables, (3) 
minimum standards for bacteria per gram of food, 
(4) simplification and standardization of con- 
tainers, and (5) instruction on the handling and 
preparation of frozen foods. 


Longer life for resilient floors, D. E. SMALLEY. 
Bldgs. & Bidg. Mgt. 47, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), 
pp. 13-15. 

The life of resilient floors depends largely on 
cleaning. Excess of water is harmful. Linoleum 
and cork floors should be polished with wax and 
cleaned with neutral soaps. Alkaline cleaners, 
varnishes, or lacquers cause mechanical breakdown. 
Rubber floors should be polished with any water 
wax meeting the specifications of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association; alkaline cleaners 
should be used. ils, greases, and varnish cause 
undesirable chemical changes. Asphalt floors re- 
quire the use of mild alkaline cleaners or soaps 
and the use of water wax. 


A manual for employing better counter servers, 
W. V. Srncrarr. Restaurant Mgt. 60, No. 1 
(Jan. 1947), pp. 4041+. 

Employment managers should recruit top-grade 
personnel, train them, supervise their work,and 
maintain good relations with them in the organiza- 
tion. Good descriptive advertising along witha 
carefully annotated file of applicants helps in secur- 
ing high-quality workers. Proper allocation of 
workers is aided by use of job descriptions. 


Modern sound prevention methods, J. CALLAHAN. 
Restaurant Mgt. 60, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 
44-45+-. 
Soundproofing indicates the use of mechanisms 
and materials to cause greater absorption of noise. 
Institutional dining rooms are being subdivided to 
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provide for greater absorption. Resilient floors 
and walls and ceilings of various acoustical mate- 
rials also help. 

Kitchen noise can be reduced by the installation 
of fire-resistant acoustical units which resist tem- 
perature and humidity changes. 


How one hospital serves good food yet achieves 
major economies, Epiror1aL. Hosp. Mgt. 63, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 94, 98-+-. 

The director of the East Windsor Hospital in 
Ontario has set up a program for the reduction of 
food waste. He personally checks all wholesale 
purchase orders and invoices. Employees are 
well paid and of a high type. Full menus are set up 
in a 42-day cycle; and to eliminate plate waste, 
both patients and personnel are served only the 
food they want. 


It all goes back to good leadership, R. PARKINSON. 
Modern Hosp. 68, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 61-63. 
Capable leadership is shown by the maintenance 

of desirable. working conditions. Good house- 

keeping, clean rest rooms, and light, well-painted 
surroundings attract workers from better homes. 

A formal grievance procedure should be formulated 

and tactful supervisors selected to deal directly 

with the employees. Workers should be treated 
as self-respecting individuals. 


Three types of hotel training, G. P. CHIPMAN. 
Hotel Mgt. 51, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 42-43+-. 
Better control of educational tools is necessary 

in the hotel industry. Executive material is pro- 

duced in four-year college courses which should be 
standardized by the American Hotel Association. 

State or municipally supported vocational schools 

need encouragement in training workers for par- 

ticular trades. In-service training programs de- 
serve further testing and publicizing. 


Training modern sanitarians, M. M. O’DONNEL. 
Restaurant Mgt. 59, No. 5 (Nov. 1946), fp. 
52, 53, 98. 

Few colleges teaching institution administration 
offer courses in sanitation. Infringements of sani- 
tary regulations occur too often in restaurants. 
The basic cleanliness of a kitchen is a good gauge 
of successful operation. If sanitation were taught 
as thoroughly as production, the kitchens would 
be clean, scientific workrooms. 


NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The effect of dietary protein upon amino acid ex- 
cretion by rats and mice, H. E. SAUBERLICH 
and C. A. BaumaANN. J. Biol. Chem. 166, No. 
2 (Dec. 1946), pp. 417-428. 

Groups of rats and of mice were maintained on a 
semisynthetic diet with 10 or 50 per cent of purified 
casein as the source of protein. After two months 
on the diet urine samples were collected and 
analyzed for amino acid content. Analyses were 
made by the microbiological method and by chemi- 
cal determination. Significantly higher values 
were obtained by the latter method. 

Excretion of amino acids by rats was higher on 
the 50 per cent casein diet than on the diet con- 
taining 10 per cent casein. Rats excreted an aver- 
age of 0.1 to 0.6 per cent of the amount ingested; 
mice excreted 1.0 to 5.5 per cent. 

All the common amino acids were present in the 
urine, and peptides also were present. 


The effect of tryptophane on the excretion of 
nicotinic acid derivative in humans, H. P. 
Saretr and G. A. GotpsmitH. J. Biol.Chem. 
167, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 293-294. 

Two adult females were maintained for 18 days 
on a diet contaiging 190 gm of degerminated corn 
meal and grits. The diet was calculated to provide 
5.1 mg nicotinic acid, 38 gm protein, and 0.28 
gm tryptophane. Excretion of nicotinic acid and 
its derivatives was determined. During the last 
8 days of the test 5 gm of dl-tryptophane was given 
daily. There was no increase in nicotinic acid 
excretion but a large increase in excretion of N!- 
methylnicotinamide was noted, indicating that 
tryptophane may be an important precursor of 
nicotinic acid for humans. 

A similar study was made with a diet of 
white unenriched flour. Excretion of N'-methyl- 
nicotinamide was lower on the corn diet than on 
the wheat. Several possible explanations are given. 


The probable identity of streptogenin with factor 
and the importance of this factor in chick 
nutrition, M. L. Scorr, L. C. Norris, and 
G. F. Heuser. J. Biol. Chem. 167, No. 1 
(Jan. 1947), pp. 261-272. 
Chicks fail to grow, develop anemia, and die in 
8 weeks on a purified diet lacking factor S.  Vari- 
ous test foods fed as a source of factor S main- 
tained normal growth. These same foods when 
tested for their streptogenin content by micro- 


biological assay were found to be good sources of 
streptogenin. The authors conclude that these 
factors are probably identical. 


Some effects of dietary zinc deficiency in the 
mouse, H. G. Day and B. E. Skipmore. J. 
Nutrition 33, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 27-38. 
Mice receiving a diet deficient in zinc showed 

growth impairment in two weeks and complete 

cessation”of growth in 5 to 7 weeks followed by 
weight loss and death. Within two to three weeks 
the coat became greasy and hair was lost from 
head, neck, and shoulders. Zinc was not found to 
be deposited in the bones. Study of the activity 
of the enzyme systems of the body showed marked 
decrease in the catalase activity of the liver and 

kidney, but addition of zinc sulfate to the diet did 

not restore the enzyme activity to normal. 


Studies in iron transportation and metabolism: 
V. Utilization of intravenously injected radio- 
active iron for hemoglobin synthesis, and an 
evaluation of the radioactive iron method for 
studying iron absorption, R. Dunacn, C. V. 
Moore, and V. Minnicuw. J. Lab. & Clin 
Med. 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1946), pp. 1201-1222. 
Radioactive iron was injected intravenously 

into hospital patients and also healthy men. The 

amount of radioactive iron which appeared in the 
peripheral blood in the form of hemoglobin was 
measured over a 70-day period. In healthy sub- 
jects 60 to 70 per cent of the iron appeared in the 
blood by the sixth day and then increased slowly 
till by the end of the period 80 per cent was present. 
In normal dogs utilization was slower and less 
complete than for humans, only 36 to 72 per cent 
of the radioactive iron being absorbed. Some 
iron was found to have been stored and became 
available for hemoglobin formation when there 
was a demand for it, as produced by bleeding. 
Patients with hypochromic anemia utilized the 
iron slightly more rapidly than did the normal 
subjects. In cases of hypoplastic anemia less than 

four per cent appeared in the hemoglobin in 6 

weeks. Patients with pernicious anemia showed 

poor utilization unless liver therapy was given. 

In hemolytic anemia utilization varied from 10 to 

90 per cent. 

The limitations of radioactive iron in the study 
of absorption are discussed, and explanation of the 
varying results is offered. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Mary Holme Bitting, member of the Social Welfare and Public 
Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Use of body measurements in the school health 
program, H. C. Stewart and H. V. MEREDITH. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 36, No. 12 (Dec. *1946), 
pp. 1365-1386. 

Body measurements may serve useful purposes 
as adjuncts to medical examinations of school 
children. The measurements serve (1) to assist 
in the appraisal of the physical state of the child at 
the time they are taken, (2) to aid the evaluation of 
his growth during periods between examinations. 
To fulfill these ends, however, body measurements 
must be carefully taken and soundly interpreted 
in conjunction with other findings. Part I has 
to do with general considerations and careful selec- 
tion of measurements; part II explains simple 
methods to be followed in taking and interpreting 
measurements. 


An outbreak of trichinosis in New York City, 
H. B. SHooxknorr, W. B. BirNKRANT, and 
M. GREENBERG. Am. J. Pub. Health 36, 
No. 12 (Dec. 1946), pp. 1403-1411. 

An outbreak of trichinosis resulting chiefly from 
the consumption of uncooked sausage-type pork 
is reported. In 84 cases treated no fatalities oc- 
curred. The most common symptoms observed 
were edema of the eyelids, fever, muscle pains, 
gastrointestinal disturbances, diarrhea, abdominal 
cramps, nausea, and headache. The precipitin test 
was found most useful in diagnosis. 


Ultra short application time of penetrating elec- 
trons: A tool for sterilization and preservation 
of food in raw state, A. Brascu and E. WoLr- 
GANG Hupex. Science 105, No. 2718 (Jan. 31, 
1947), pp. 112-117. 

An electronic tool for sterilizing and preserving 
foods in their raw state is reported. The Capaci- 
tron is the name of the device that releases elec- 
trons during a time period of about one millionth 
of a second. Medicinals, as penicillin powder and 
other therapeutic materials, were sterilized as well 
as foods. An “irradiated steak” was reported un- 
changed for all practical purposes after storage in 
the incubator at 98°F for 12 days. Lean beef, 
poultry, and eggs are most easily preserved in the 
series of protein foods. Green peas, mushrooms, 
and tomatoes gave satisfactory results. It is 
significant that this method of food preservation 
killed the bacteria and prevented oxidation and 
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enzyme action without materially altering the 
taste, the flavor, and the appearance of the fresh 
raw food. 


Food supply and nutrition in the Netherlands dur- 
ing and immediately after World War II, M. J. 
L. Dots and D. J. A. M. VAN ArRCKEN. Mil- 
bank Mem. Fund Quart. 24, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), 
pp. 319-358. 

The Netherlands’ fight against starvation during 
the critical years is graphically pictured. It is 
readily seen from these observations that impaired 
health goes hand in hand with an increase in the 
rate of illness. The economic production of the 
nation is then reduced. The accident rate in 
factories and workshops rose from 22.9 per thou- 
sand during 1939 to 138.5 per thousand during a 
corresponding period in 1943. Total deaths more 
than doubled in the period from the first half of 
1944 through the same period in 1945. The most 
striking symptom of starving persons was their 
total apathy, in spite of the fact that they had 
lost self control and were most irritable. Other 
symptoms observed were insomnia, nervous dis- 
orders, muscular weakness, anemia, edema, dizzi- 
ness, and avitaminosis. 


The world health organization and global nutrition, 

H.R. O’Brien. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 

2 (Feb. 1947), pp. 85-89. 

A historic event in the history of public health 
occurred on July 22, 1946, when the representatives 
of 61 nations signed the constitution: of a new 
World Health Organization. 


Ringworm of the scalp: Report of the present 
epidemic, R. J. Sreves and F. W. Lyncu. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc. 133, No. 5 (Feb. 1, 1947), 
pp. 306-309. 

In recent years ringworm of the scaip has as- 
sumed a position of considerable importance in the 
United States. Some forms of ringworm of the 
scalp spread rapidly, are resistant to topical 
therapy, and are capable of causing epidemics. A 
recent epidemic occurring in Minnesota has in- 
volved 834 children. Because of the increasing 
number of cases reported in many other communi- 
ties the problem has become one of public health, 
and protection of the community is as important 
as treatment of the individual. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Hazel Van Ness of The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Fabric finishing, R. W. Powett. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 13, 1947), pp. 13-15-+-. 
The modern trend in finishing is toward satis- 

fying consumer demand for fast colors and more- 
durable finishes. Among recent advances in the 
art of dyeing are the du Pont continuous steam 
process for the dyeing of vat colors and the use of 
the Williams unit for the same purpose. 

Zelan and Norane, water-repellent finishes, 
proved most satisfactory on cotton poplins, ox- 
fords, and sateens for use by the armed forces. 

Finishes producing a particular type of hand use 
a great variety of synthetic resins and other mate- 
rials such as cellulose derivatives. 

The textile industry with its multiplicity of new 
synthetic fibers and finishes depends more and 
more on increasing co-operation between the 
various branches of the industry, the yarn pro- 
ducer, the designer, the weaving mills, finishing 
plants, and converters. 


Terylene, new British synthetic textile fiber, R. 

TuRNER. Textile Colorist & Converter 69, No. 

1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 22-23+. 

Terylene seems destined to play an important 
part in the textile field. Since it is still in its early 
stages, its properties can be given only in general 
terms. 

Terylene possesses a high initial modulus of 
elasticity. Its loss of strength on wetting is low. 
As Terylene can be heated to 200°C without dis- 
coloration or degradation it can be ironed with 
safety. It possesses excellent resistance to attacks 
by molds and bacteria and is stable to light, thus 
making durable tentage fabrics for tropical 
climates. It is valuable as wrapping for electrical 
conductors. Terylene can be produced either in 
the form of a multi-filament yarn or as a mono- 
filament. 


Textile research shows rapid growth, J. SHERMAN. 
Textile World 97, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 135+. 
The number of companies engaged in textile 

research increased 58 per cent between 1940 and 

1946. The number of research workers showed 

a rise of more than 100 per cent. Textile research 

workers in 1946 totaled 3,175, of which 1,280 

were chemists, engineers, and others having pro- 

fessional training. 
Despite the rapid studies made recently by the 
textile industry, in size and scope of its research 


effort it is still far behind most other industries, 
such as food, automobiles, metals, and plastics. 
A prewar survey indicated that the textile industry 
spent only 6 cents on research for each $100 it cost 
for manufacturing processes. 

Research work is not evenly distributed 
throughout the textile industry but is largely 
concentrated in those chemical concerns which 
produce rayon and man-made fibers. The steady 
rise in consumption of rayon during the past 35 
years due to its marked improvement in quality 
and reduction in price would have been impossible 
without intensive research. One of the most 
recent increases in research has been in the field 
of chemicals and coatings for textiles. 


Nylon staple, its manufacture, handling and uses, 

L. L. Larson. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 

1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 68-69. 

Although as a staple fiber nylon will find wide- 
spread application in textiles made of 100 per cent 
nylon it will probably make one of its greatest con- 
tributions as a blending fiber in the spun yarn 
industry. 

It is important in the case of nylon staple to 
provide fibers with considerable crimp to provide 
the mass cohesion that is so essential to good proc- 
essing properties. 

The three most outstanding properties of nylon 
staple now appear to be its strength, abrasion 
resistance, and dimensional stability in washing. 
Fabrics made from spun nylon are characterized 
by softness to the touch. With fine deniers, they 
have good fullness and texture. 


Color vision in the textile industry, W. D. 
SCHWEISHEIMER. Textile Colorist & Converter 
69, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 41+. 

Color discrimination tests conducted on about 
7,000 workers showed that there are many degrees 
of ability to discriminate color and that this ability 
decreases with advancing age. 

As a group, men have better color perceptions 
than women. However, within the same age group 
there are approximately twice as many men who 
have poor red-green color perception as there are 
women. 

Color blindness is often inherited. Total color 
blindness for all colors is much rarer than red-green 
blindness. Certain forms of color blindness are 
not inborn but produced by illness. 
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News Notes... 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. Speak- 
ers at the Association’s meeting in Birmingham on 
March 27 included E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama, who discussed “‘Nutrition 
in the Life of Our People”; and Mary Alice Willis 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, who 
spoke on “Looking at New Electrical Equip- 
ment.” Katherine Forney conducted a Food and 
Nutrition Forum, for which Dr. Todhunter served 
as adviser. 

Mrs. Pauline Wade has been appointed secretary 
of the Association. 

Bernice McClure has accepted the chairmanship 
of the consumer interests committee. 

State Department of Education. Mary Larkin 
is now assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Marion W. 
Spidle is now devoting all her time to being dean 
of the School of Home Economics. Catharine 
Cater, formerly of Syracuse University, has 
succeeded her as dean of women. 

Florence Davis has a fellowship this year at the 
University of Chicago to work toward her PhD in 
rural education. 

University of Alabama. A workshop on school 
lunch problems will be held at the University from 
July 7 to 25. 

Birmingham. Mrs. Virginia Moore is now 
associate editor of the home department of the 
Progressive Farmer. 


Alaska 


University of Alaska. Increased enrollment in 
the home economics courses taught by Lola 
Cremeans Tilly and Frances Jensen necessitated 
elimination of the short-course work this spring. 

As part of the new unit on Alaskan arts, those 
enrolled have made field trips to the museum and 
to see other collections of native arts and crafts. 
Now students are doing ivory carving of their own, 
using walrus tusks and antique mastodon ob- 
tained from prehistoric Alaskan animals. An 
Eskimo teacher from Point Barrow is assisting 
with the course, and the students are learning to 
understand the characteristics and differences 
between Eskimo work and that of the various 
Indian groups in the interior and southeastern 
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section of Alaska. Use of reindeer (domestic 
caribou) and moose leather, the many native furs, 
porcupine quill work, basketry of both whalebone 
and grasses, and totem pole carving in wood have 
all been studied by the class as well as drawings 
and paintings of Alaskan artists. 

A large group of men (prospective miners and 
homesteaders) are working with the easily stored 
and transported powdered eggs and milk, dried 
fruits and vegetables, as well as the abundant and 
all-important wild game—moose, caribou, rabbit, 
grouse, and grayling. They have learned to 
freeze and use all foods made in quantity for 
practicality in the field, such as breads, soups, 
desserts, meats. 

The Home Planning and Furnishing class is 
making a special study of log construction for 
houses using native spruce. The students are 
comparing the advantages and costs of logs versus 
lumber and are attempting to determine how 
much of the labor can be done by the prospective 
home owner. Insulation best suited to the ex- 
treme temperatures of interior Alaska is another 
of their problems. Planning interiors of charm 
and beauty for which it is possible to obtain the 
materials and which may be kept attractive is also 
interesting the students. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen 
spent several weeks calling on home economics 
extension workers in the Pacific Northwest after 
the supervisor’s meeting in Pullman, Washington. 


Arkansas 


State Department of Education. As an out- 
growth of the August 1946 conference of teachers 
of homemaking held at Arkansas State Teachers 


’ College, Conway, the bulletin “‘A Guide for Plan- 


ning the Homemaking Education Program’’ has 

been prepared by the state supervisory staff. 
Forty-seven new centers for teaching home- 

making in Arkansas have been added this year. 


Arizona 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
work meeting in Tucson on December 7 included 
four discussion groups: legislative, family relations, 
Consumer Speaks, and consumer interest. 

State Department of Health. Mrs. Ansta Todd 
Barr, formerly nutrition consultant in the Depart. 
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ment, is now regional nutrition consultant for the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas. 

State Nutrition Council. The council met at 
North Phoenix High School on February 15 for a 
work meeting of the following committees: food 
conservation, nutritional feeding, technical, public 
relations, and food supply. The executive com- 
mittee has decided to gear the Council’s work to 
emphasize school lunch programs. Plans are 
also under way for a radio series to be sponsored 
by the public relations committee. 

Arthur R. Kemmerer of the University of 
Arizona is a new member of the technical com- 
mittee. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Heads of the home economics departments at the 
university, state colleges, and junior colleges met 
on March 14 to start work on plans for a two-year 
general homemaking course at the college level. 

Mrs. Eva W. Scully was chairman of the section 
on “Meeting the Educational Demands of Adults” 
at the Tri-State Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, attended by representatives from 
California, Nevada, and Arizona. 

Rowan Elliff and a committee 
developed program plans for the February meeting 
of elementary homemaking teachers at the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

Freda Wilson of Willcox is editor of the new 
section “Bulletin Board Ideas” in the Newsletter 
issued by the Department for homemaking 
teachers. “Have You Seen,” another feature, 
is devoted to descriptions and suggested uses of 
audio-visual aids in homemaking classes. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. Mrs. 
Mary M. MacAllister is a new staff member. 

University of Arizona. Mrs. Fay C. Jones has 
been assisting schools and architects on plans for 
new and remodeled home economics departments. 


of teachers 


Arkansas 

Henderson State Teachers College. Effective 
September 1 the College will become the third 
approved institution in the state for training 
vocational home economics teachers. 

The home economics department is to be 
expanded by the employment of two additional 
teachers, the establishment and equipment of a 
nursery school, and the equipment and opening of 
a home management house. A teacher-training 
center will be established in a nearby high school. 

The first four girls to be graduated from the 
home economics department will finish their 
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course in May 1948. The department now has 
30 majors and about 80 students who are taking 
one or more courses as electives. 

Beulah Thompson is head of the department, 
and Marjorie Ann Carter is her assistant. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. Mar- 
jorie Annin of San Diego, who became president on 
April 1, will preside at the executive council 
meeting on May 29 preceding the state convention 
at the Hotel Huntington, Pasadena. 

Southern Section. Under the leadership of 
Mable Cramer and Corris Guy, the 54 HEIB 
members of the section invited vocational guidance 
counselors from various schools in the area to a 
meeting on “Home Economics as a Profession” 
to enlist their co-operation in attracting the right 
type of women into the home economics field. 

HEIB’s are giving cooking lessons in evening 
classes for blind students at the Braille Institute. 

Home Economics Curriculum and Credentials. 
The state plan for vocational education is being 
rewritten to meet changing social and economic 
conditions within the state. 

The 50 home economists who met in Berkeley 
from February 6 to 8 recommended strengthening 
the homemaking credential by requiring the 
following credits: foods and nutrition, 10 semester 
units; clothing and textiles, 8; family relationships 
and child development, including child develop- 
ment laboratory, 8; housing and home furnishing, 
6; family economics and home management, 
including home management house, 8. Edna P. 
Amidon of the U. S. Office of Education partici- 
pated in the Berkeley conference. 

San Diego. Mrs. Edith Harwood is now city 
supervisor of homemaking. 

Ethel Shadow of the California Dairy Advisory 
Board recently conducted a Brides’ and Grooms’ 
Cooking School in connection with the adult 
education courses. Menus for employed couples 
were planned. The fee was fifty cents, and a 
dinner was cooked at each meeting. 

San Francisco. Mrs. Alice Smith is the new 
nutrition consultant for the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau in the regional office in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Edith Murphy, co-ordinator of home 
economics and cafeterias in the San Francisco 
Schools, is in the midst of plans for centralizing 
school cafeterias. 

Mrs. Marjorie Harper has been appointed 
senior home economics field representative of the 
General Electric Company’s Pacific district. 
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News Notes 


Colorado 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
the mountains in Colorado make it difficult for all 
teachers to attend the Association’s conference in 
Colorado Springs on May 3, home economists of 


Since 


seven counties covering a major area of the 
western slope were invited to attend a district 
meeting at Mesa Junior College in Grand Junction 
on March 8. “Looking Ahead in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme. Speakers included 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, and 
Gerald Hudson of Colorado A & M College, who 
led a discussion on “Community Living.” 
University of Denver. 
economics has been established as part of the 
University’s $15,000,000 expansion program. Dr. 
Alice Kirk is chairman, and staff members include 
Clara Carrison, formerly of Russell Sage College; 
and Sybil Bates, formerly of the Colorado Ex- 


A new division of home 


tension Service. 

Sixty majors are enrolled in four curriculums: 
General Home Economics; Food and Nutrition; 
Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art; and Institu- 
tion Management. Institution management stu- 
dents will have an opportunity for training in the 
University’s new cafeteria, planned to serve 
5,000 meals daily and operated under the direction 
of the division of home economics. 

The first summer school session in home eco- 
nomics, scheduled from June 16 to July 18, will in- 


clude both graduate and undergraduate courses. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The February meeting of the food and nutrition 
division was held at the General Electric Consumer 
Institute in Bridgeport. Following a tour of the 
Institute Dr. Martha Johnson, manager of the 
Focd Research and Appliance Testing Labora- 
tory, spoke on “Newer Trends in Food Tech- 
nology.” 

The textile and clothing division met on March 8 
at St. Joseph College. 
discussion on personality and individuality en- 
titled “Good Morning Me” by Irma Mae Winkle- 
black of the Service and talks on 
“Recent Developments in the Field of Fabrics’ 
by Max Schuster of Macy’s Bureau of Standards 
and on “Accessories for the Teen Age Girl’’ by 
Mrs. Nora Lucas of James H. Bunce Company, 
Middletown. 

Connecticut College. 
the staff as assistant in foods. 


The program included a 


Extension 


Joan Auchter has joined 
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University of Connecticut. Mrs. Vera Forsyth 
has joined the staff to succeed Ethel Johnson, who 
resigned. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Elizabeth Meyer of 
East Hartford started work as assistant home 
demonstration agent in Hartford County on 
January. 15. 

Lisbeth Macdonald retired on February 1 as 
extension specialist in rural health. 

Bridgeport. Rheta Hyatt resigned as director 
of the Community Nutrition Service to become 
nutrition consultant with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health. 

At the meeting of community and state nutri- 
tionists on January 30 at the YWCA, Rachael 
Reed of the Borden Company pointed out various 
ways of getting information across to consumers. 
The group voted to request permission of the 


Connecticut Home Economics Association to 
become a social welfare and public health de- 
partment. 

Hartford. The Hartford Gas Company has 


replaced obsolete equipment in the homemaking 
laboratories of the public schools with more than 
50 new gas ranges. 

New Haven. A Better Breakfast Campaign 
was conducted by the Council of Social Agencies 
and the community nutritionists during the last 
two weeks in April. 


Delaware 


University of Delaware. During a three-day 
visit to the campus Lillian Gilbreth of Purdue 
University spoke on “Careers for Home Eco- 
nomics Graduates” and held student consultations. 

The Nursery School has been open all year so 
that students in the School of Education might 
receive training in child development. 

The course History of Costume is now required 
of majors in dramatic arts. 

Extension Service. Beginner’s clothing schools, 
directed by Adeline M. Hoffman, are in progress 
in each county, and tailoring schools will be held 
Glove making will be part of 
the spring clothing program. 

Louise R. Whitcomb is now conducting job 
management training courses for state and countv 


where requested. 


extension personnel. 

Beth Peterson of the duPont Company and 
Adeline Hoffman helped arrange the Delaware 
itinerary for the 46 clothing specialists who 
attended the clothing refresher course arranged by 
Alice Sundquist of the U. S. Extension Service. 
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The group visited the duPont nylon plant in 
Seaford, the duPont textile research laboratories 
in Wilmington, and a garment factory at Green- 
wood. 

Extension home economists in Delaware co- 
operated with the State Board of Agriculture in 
promoting “Broiler Week” on the Delmarva 
Peninsula from February 16 to 22. Recipe of the 
week was “Chicken Barbecue a la Delmarva,” 
and the leaflet “Delaware’s Favorite Chicken 
Recipes” was offered via newspapers and radio to 
homemakers and restaurant and hotel managers 
in the Delmarva area. 


District of Columbia 

D. C. Home Economics Association. A sym- 
posium on international aspects of home economics 
formed the program for the dinner meeting at the 
YWCA on March 5. Participants were Marjorie 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, chairman 
of the AHEA’s international committee; Louise 
Stanley of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture; and Ata 
Lee of the U. S. Office of Education. Rua Van 
Horn is program chairman. 

Before the dinner, Association members visited 
AHEA headquarters to meet the new executive 
secretary, Mildred Horton, and other members of 
the staff and see the need for an adequate “Home 
for Home Economics.” 

The first 36 D.C. contributions to the Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund totaled $821.50. 

Sadye Adelson, D.C. chairman of the Fund, 
reports that, beginning June 5, Thursday nights 
will be “Olney Summer Theater Night” for D.C. 
members. A block of seats will be purchased for 
each Thursday performance and sold at box 
office rates to members and their friends. Season 
tickets will be arranged for those wanting them. 
The D.C. committee has set a season goal of $150 
but is hoping to better it. 

The recent-graduates group has had several 
meetings. Guests have included Dean Marie 
Mount of the University of Maryland and Ida 
Jean Kain of the Washington Post. 

The annual business meeting of the Association 
is scheduled for May 6. Winners of the high 
school awards will be guests. 

Howard University. Flemmie Kittrell, head of 
the home economics department, has been sent to 
Liberia by the U. S. Department of State to help 
with the rehabilitation program. 

HEIB Appointment. Katherine R. Smith is the 
new director of the home economics division of the 
National Canners Association. 
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Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. At a 
meeting of the executive committee in Gainesville 
on February 15 plans were made for joint support 
with other organizations of legislation regarding 
flour enrichment. Olla Meredith of the U. S. 
Public Health Service reported on findings of the 
nutritional study in Alachua County during the 
past year. 

The Spring meeting of the Association was held 
in Tampa on April 18. 

Florida State College for Women. Anna Mae 
Tracy spoke on “Florida Citrus Fruits in Menus” 
at a dinner at the Hotel Pierre, New York City, 
at which food editors were guests of the Florida 
Citrus Commission. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service 
and other educational agencies are co-ordinating 
efforts toward state-wide action in improved 
housing. Three counties have programs under 
way with established demonstration homes. 

Recent visitors in the state have included Maria 
Teresa Orcasitas of the University of Puerto Rico, 
enroute to Spain; Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm of the 
U. S. Extension Service; and Ligrid Lillelund of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Georgia 
Georgia Home Economics Association. New 
officers to be installed on August 1 include: 


president, Mrs. Ann S. Smith, Georgia State 
College for Women; vice-president, Mildred 
Jackson, Rich’s, Atlanta; secretary, Gladys 
Gilbert, Georgia State College for Women; and 
treasurer, Nell Thrash, Extension Service, Greens- 
boro. Elizabeth Parker is the new councilor. 

AHEA Permanent Headquarters Committee. 
The state committee headed by Mrs. Leila Bunce 
Smith and the ten district chairmen and all home 
economists in Georgia are working toward reaching 
their goal of $5,000 by the end of the Association 
year. 

Georgia State College for Women. Katherine 
Holtzclaw is on six months’ leave for an assign- 
ment in Germany. She was chosen for this 
service because of her knowledge of home eco- 
nomics for the low-income group, the subject of 
her doctor’s dissertation. 

University of Georgia. Dean Pauline Park 
Wilson has completed her survey of home eco- 
nomics departments in the junior colleges. She 
has also participated in many home life con- 
ferences in the state. 
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News Notes 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. Virginia Phillips will 
conduct a summer curriculum workshop for home 
economics teachers. Mary Rankin of the clothing 
and textile department and members of the super- 
visory staff of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will assist her. 

During February, Georgia Hood, school health 
consultant for the Michigan Department of 
Health, directed a workshop in health education, 
a co-operative project of the Department of 
Public Instruction, University of Hawaii Teachers 
College, and the health committee of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Many mainland and Oriental educators attended 
the University’s 40th anniversary celebration in 
March. 

To interest high school seniors in home eco- 
nomics, a style show was presented by the clothing 
and textile department during Anniversary Week. 

Department of Public Instruction. In Febru- 
ary, Hazel Frost, national adviser for the Future 
Homemakers of America, participated in a terri- 
tory-wide conference of FHA delegates and visited 
the University of Hawaii. 

Department of Health. A separate division of 
nutrition has been established in the Bureau of 
Preventative Medicine with Mrs. Marjorie Abel 
as chief. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and several members of the West Coast 
regional office spent a month early this year 
surveying the work of agencies in the Island. 

Extension Service. The first territory-wide 
4-H conference since the outbreak of war is 
scheduled from July 7 to 11. The extension farm 
and home agents’ conference will follow it. 

Eleanor Dickie has transferred to North Hawaii 
as senior agent and Mrs. Alice Hancock to Molo- 
kai. 


Idaho 


University of Idaho. Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, was a guest of the home economics 
department and Moscow home economists on 
March 26. 

State Department of Education. Lillian Nev- 
ratil, state supervisor of home economics education, 
called a meeting of the State Advisory Committee 
on Home Economics Education on January 10 in 
Boise. 

Extension Service. Elaine Carson, recently 
with the armed services in the Pacific has been 
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appointed home demonstration agent in Washing- 
ton County. 

Future Homemakers of America. FHA dele- 
gates from Oregon, Montana, Washington, and 
Idaho met at Sun Valley on April 25 and 26. 


Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association launched its campaign for the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund in April. Co- 
chairmen are Marietta Eichelberger and Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken Burns. Each department has 
committees organized to carry on its own cam- 
paign. The college clubs voted unanimously to 
support the campaign, and each school will use 
its own ingenuity in raising additional funds. 

The health education committee reports that 
the pamphlet “What Does a County Health 
Department Mean to You” was sent to Association 
members by the Illinois Department of Health 
Education. 

HEIB’s. The Chicago HEIB’s February meet- 
ing was devoted to home safety. Thomas 
Fansler of the National Safety Council spoke and 
showed a movie on all-too-common home hazards. 

State Nutrition Committee. The fifth annual 
Illinois Nutrition Conference was held on March 
14 and 15 at the Leland Hotel, Springfield. Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Austin was program chairman. 

Illinois State Normal University. Violet Simp- 
son, formerly with the Connecticut Education 
Department, is the new director of food services. 

Mundelein College. The home economics de- 
partment has launched a clothing drive to benefit 
the peoples of Europe. Irma Voit heads it. 

On February 11 the nutrition and clothing 
majors heard “Marjorie Heseltine of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau discuss opportunities for col- 
lege-trained persons in social welfare and public 
health work and Mrs. Bonnie Lee, a HEIB, 
discuss business careers in home economics. 

University of Illinois. Home economics educa- 
tion workers in Illinois were guests of the Univer- 
sity on March 17 and 18 to consider changes in 
secondary school curricula, impending develop- 
ments in junior colleges, and needed adjustments. 

Lita Bane presided at one session of a conference 
called in New York from March 10 to 15 by the 
committee on home economics instruction of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The session was concerned with helping 
home economists prepare for research in psycho- 
logical, sociological, and economic aspects of 
textiles and clothing. 
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Illinois Vocational Association. Topics dis- 
cussed at the April 11 and 12 meeting in Peoria 
of the home economics section included projected 
teaching aids, adult councils, plastics, home 
appliances, and housing. 

Chicago. Margurette Reinhart became foods 
and equipment editor in the research department 
of Household Finance Corporation on March 1. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting in Gary on March 21 and 22 
opened with a luncheon and business meeting of 
the executive committee. At the banquet Friday 
evening, Frances Zuill of the University of Wis- 
consin spoke on “Home Economics in the Years 
Ahead.” Following this Muriel McFarland of 
Purdue University led a panel discussion of 
“How Can We Work Together to Improve 
Family Living?” 

The Saturday morning program centered around 
the topic “Home Economists in Business, Exten- 
sion, Social Work, and Teaching Work Together.” 
Sora Loeb discussed “The Association for Family 
Living Serves the Community”; Edna Mohr, 
“The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Contributes to Child Development”; Frances 
Henry, “What’s New in Home Economics”; and 
Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, “The Home Econo- 
mist.”” Department luncheons were held. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund Committee. The 
following committee on Indiana’s contribution to 
the AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund has 
been appointed: Cleo Fitzsimmons, Mary E. 
Huey, Kathleen McGillicuddy, Faye Richey, Eliz- 
abeth Johnson, Grace Whitsell, Ruth Emhardt. 

Home Economists in Business. The HEIB 
group in Indianapolis now has about thirty 
members with Mrs. Harriet G. West as chairman. 
Speakers at this year’s programs have included 
representatives from the personnel department 
of a utility company, the newspaper field, a school 
for models, and public health service. 

The group is sponsoring a Career Day in In- 
dianapolis in May which groups from all colleges 


in the state will be invited to attend. Veronica 
Morrissey is in charge of plans. 
Summer Workshops. Ball State Teachers 


College, in co-operation with the Indiana Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is planning a 
workshop in adult education, with emphasis on 
family life, from June 11 to 13. 

At Indiana University a workshop in family 
relations will be held from June 30 to July 18. 
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At Purdue University the third annual curric- 
ulum workshop is schedule for June 23 to July 5. 


lowa 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The pro- 
gram for the spring meeting in Des Moines on 
April 19 included a Consumer Speaks clothing 
demonstration by Alice Sundquist of the U. S. 
Extension Service and a demonstration and talk 
on “Flower Arrangements for the Home” by 
Mrs. Tomoko Yamomoto and Mrs. Forest Hut- 
tenlocher. 

The 2200 home check lists sent in by home econ- 
omists co-operating with the health and safety 
committee art being summarized in the office of 
Donald Steele, state director of safety, with a 
view to using the findings as a basis when plan- 
ning programs of action in safety education. 

Iowa State College. Three workshops will be 
held this summer: one on housing, in two units, 
from June 17 to 28 and from June 30 to July 23; 
one on textiles and clothing, for college teachers 
only, from June 30 to July 18; and one on family 
relations, from July 28 to August 16. 

University of lowa. Mrs. Thelma Downing is a 
new member of the foods staff. 

Alfredella Noleen is teaching home economics 
education and directing the work in University 
High School. 

Katherine Newman, recently research assistant 
in pediatrics, is now instructor in nutrition. 

Lavon Ashton, Dorothy Park, and Dorothy 
Lewers are part-time graduate teaching assistants. 

Extension Service. New staff members include 
Esther Whetstone, who has succeeded Mrs. 
Edith Barker as 4-H Girls’ Club leader; Elsie 
Kimbrell and Lucille Rea, clothing specialists; 


- Margaret Kagarice and Mildred Nelson, nutrition 


specialists; and Candace Hurley, home eco- 
nomics editor. 

In January a three-day refresher course in 
housing was offered for field agents. 

Farmers Home Administration. A study of 
the amount and kind of food preservation done 
by a cross section of 2050 FHA loan families 
shows that families preserved an average of 85 
quarts per person in 1946. Analysis of the 1946 
accounts of 700 Farm Ownership families showed 
an increased food cost of almost 30 per cent over 
that in 1945. 
increased considerably in almost all territories. 

Mrs. Winifred S. Jones, home supervisor at 


Indianola, has resigned. 


Clothing and operating costs had 
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News Notes 


Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
The Frontenac homemaking cottage, an off- 
campus teaching center for home economics 


majors, has been remodeled and redecorated as a 
project of the high school classes, the College 
methods class, and the student teaching groups 
under the direction of Elizabeth Wiggins. 

University of Kansas. Kathryn Ann Tissue 
has joined the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
staff. 

Mary Elizabeth Evans has resigned to continue 
her study of medicine. 

Mary Merle Buckles, dietitian at Providence 
Hospital in Kansas City, has accepted a part- 
time appointment in connection with the nutrition 
program at the University. 

Lois M. Hilgeman, formerly of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is a new staff 
member. 

The College has published Cecelia Earhart’s 
study of “Requirements for Vocational Teacher 
Training and Certification in Trades and Indus- 
tries in the Various States and Territories.” 


Kentucky 


State Department of Vocational Education. 
A teacher-training conference was held at the 
University of Kentucky on February 7 and 8 to 
discuss a pre-service program for vocational home 
economics teachers. 

Future Homemakers of America. Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky were 
represented at the Central C sub-regional meeting 
of the Future Homemakers of America at Murray 
State Teachers College on April 8 and 9. 


Louisiana 


Centenary College of Louisiana. Beatrice 5S. 
Counts of Bonnell, Florida, is a new staff member. 

Veteran’s wives are taking a course in family 
clothing one afternoon a week. 

Louisiana College. The new Nursery School 
for children of veterans attending the College is 
under the supervision of Willie Margaret Johnson, 
head of the home economics department. 

Louisiana State University. The heads of the 
home economics departments of the four state 
colleges met with Dr. Tucker on February 1 to 
discuss the curriculum and science requirements 
of the BS degree in order to assist students who 
may transfer from one state college to another. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Gladys 
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Mc Cartney joined the staff in February to direct 
the Bittle Student*Center and be assistant profes- 
sor of home economics. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘he 
supervisors presented educational materials to the 
Farm Ownership borrowers at the annual bor- 
rowers’ meetings in February and March. Sub- 
jects included floor coverings and care, landscaping 
the farm home, home beautification, meal plan- 
ning, curtains, and poultry management for egg 
production. 


Maryland 

Maryland Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Virginia Doub Klos, a former president, is now in 
Nagoya, Japan, with her husband, who is manager 
of the Chujoda Hotel and Base Food Service 
Supervisor for the Nagoya Area. 

Hood College. The nutrition section of the 
home economics department has established a 
small animal laboratory to demonstrate deficiency 
diseases and effects of inadequate diets as well as 
introduce students to laboratory research. The 
animals will be observed also by students in 
related fields. 

University of Maryland. In January, the 
senior members of the class in Problems in Teach- 
ing visited AHEA headquarters and the Office of 
Education. 

Ten seniors are doing student teaching this 
semester at the Greenbelt High School, Takoma 
Park Junior High, and Montgomery Blair Senior 
High. At the beginning of the semester home- 
making teachers from these schools met at the 
College with Edna Meshke for a conference on the 
student teaching program. 


home 


Massachusetts 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the January 11 meeting at Simmons 
College, Blanche Stover, editor of Practical Home 
Economics, discussed the advantages of education 
by means of visual aids. About 200 attended. 

The Teachers’ Section held a supper meeting at 
Miss Farmer’s School, Boston, on February 12. 
The program included talks on “The House of 
Seven Tables” by Mrs. Maria Fogg; “Cookery 
Short Cuts,” Carolyn Bixby; “Frozen Rolls and 
Pastries,” Dorothy Stewart; and “Folic Acid in 
Nutrition,” Mrs. Elizabeth Casso. 

Worcester County Home Economics Association. 
Gretchen McMullan, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Home Economics Association’s legislative 
committee, reported on its program and led dis- 
cussion of “How to Organize Legislative Com- 
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mittee Work” and “Important Legislation” at the 
March 11 meeting. 

Massachusetts State College. Fall appoint- 
ments to the staff include Mrs. Aldene Langford, 
formerly of the Colorado Extension Service, as 
assistant professor of family life and child develop- 
ment, and Dorothy Davis, formerly of Edgewood 
Park School, Briar Cliff Manor, New York, 
instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Extension Service. Erma Bamesberger, form- 
erly of the Nebraska Extension Service, is the 
new home furnishing specialist. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held in Rochester on April 26. 
Miriam Lowenberg was the program chairman. 
Those attending the meeting were luncheon guests 
of the Mayo Foundation. 

University of Minnesota. Harriet and Vetta 
Goldstein expect to spend much of their sabbatical 
leave next year working on colored slides to illus- 
trate their related art teaching. 

Mrs. Clara Brown Arny will be assisted in her 
workshop on problems in home economics educa- 
tion this summer by Mrs. Dorothy Schnell of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 

Nina Morley of the University of British 
Columbia will teach foods this summer. 

Willa Vaughn Tinsley, who will receive her PhD 
this summer, expects to return to San Marcos 
College in Texas to be head of the department of 
home economics. 

Ruth E. Montgomery has resigned as instructor 
in foods to be married this summer. 

Mrs. Mariane Graham McPheeters, an alumna, 
is offering a home economics scholarship for each 
of the years 1947 to 1950 in memory of Alice M. 
Child, late head of the foods section. 

Mrs. Louise Seiter Leavitt, home economist in 
the foods acceptance branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps, Chicago, was a recent campus visitor. 

Extension Service. A four-day conference on 
nutrition problems was held at University Farm 
from March 25 to 28 for home demonstration 
agents. Food preservation and the school lunch 
were emphasized. 

St. Paul. Florence Hurst, formerly of Wash- 
ington High School, is now teaching nutrition and 
home management at West Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College, Bowling Green. 

Elsa Obst, who has been teaching at Monroe 
High School, will teach home management at 
Connecticut State College this summer. 
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Mississippi 

Health Clinic Program. The Farmers Home 
Administration in co-operation with the Missis- 
sippi Board of Health has just completed a series 
of Health Education Training Schools at Jackson, 
Laurel, Greenwood, Meridian, Tupelo, and Clarks- 
dale for the supervisory personnel in the state. 
Velma Godwin, Nova Stapp, and Dallas C. 
Vandevere worked with Dr. Virginia Howard, 
director of the division of maternal and child 
health, in planning the programs, and members 
of the State Board of Health and county health 
workers assisted her in their presentation. About 
300 supervisors attended. 

Subject matter for the home management 
supervisors included maternity, venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, cancer, sanitation, and school health. 


Missouri 


University of Missouri. Margaret Alexander 
is teaching an adult education course in foods 
for the wives of veterans in which student teachers 
observe. 

Mrs. Glennadene McKibben, former dietitian 
at Barnes Hospital, has succeeded Mrs. Fred 
Madden as technician in frozen foods research. 

Mrs. Dorothy Sheldon is the new technician on 
the research project for Missouri soft wheat flours. 
Before her marriage she worked for Swift and Com- 
pany in their research department on bakery 
products. 

The department is now accommodating 10 
more children in the nursery school, and Martha 
Masters, a senior, has been appointed assistant. 

The courses Food Buying and Meal Planning 
and Service have been combined into a 3-credit 
course, Food Buying and Meal Service. 

Sarah Neblett is teaching a new course in 
textile design this semester for textiles and clothing 
majors. 

Mrs. Rachel Thomas has resigned, and Mrs. 
Jean Ridgeway has taken over the teaching of 
large quantity cookery. 

Mrs. Ollyne Jeffries of the Westinghouse Home 
Economics Institute demonstrated electrical cook- 
ery for the class in demonstration methods on 
January 23. 


Montana 


State Department of Education. Mrs. Edith 
Harwood, state supervisor of home economics 
education in Montana for the past seven years, 
resigned in January to become city supervisor of 
home economics education in San Diego, California. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


THIS NEW 10 CENT BOOK WILL BE AN INSPIRATION TO CLOTHING CLASSES 


‘ Its pages sparkle with original, fresh ideas! Basic 

\ color and trimming theory are presented in a delightful and 
inspiring way. Shows how and where to use and how 

to make all smart, current trimmings. These expert touches make all the 

difference in the world in the success of home-sewn garments. 


New ideas! 32 pages! Every step illustrated! 


Single and festooned beading 


MODELS TO ILLUSTRATE THESE 
TECHNIQUES WILL BE SHOWN AT 
THE SPOOL COTTON BOOTH 

AT THE AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS CONVENTION. 


Write to the Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
J.&P.COATS . CLARK'S CROWN ZIPPERS 


96-6131-49 1P 2-27-47 1203 
Forecast for Home Economics—May, 1947 


? Practical Home Economics— May, 1947 
What's New in Home Economics— May, 1947 
(Specify) 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the iournal—it helps.) 13 
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It warmed their hearts in the world’s ice-box 


What would you take along to feed four 


thousand men on a mission to Antarctica? . 


Would you think of ice cream? 


Someone thought of it for the recent Byrd 
expedition and provided the ingredients for 
10,000 gallons. That’s a lot. of ice cream. 


There are two reasons ice cream went 
along. First of all, five months away from 
family and friends is a long time and ice 
cream is a welcome tie with home. But more 
important, health is vital to the success of 
a pioneering journey and ice cream carries 
a wealth of protective food elements. 


But the really big story on ice cream is 
not its trip to the South Pole. Rather, it’s 
the story of how it has changed from a warm- 
weather treat to a substantial food, enjoyed 
by everyone any day in the year. Part of its 
popularity is due to efforts of people who 
work at National Dairy. They’ve worked 
in the laboratory to improve the flavor and 
quality of ice cream and make it more use- 


ful, more welcome wherever food is served. 
It takes imagination to create new prod- 
ucts from foods like milk. Our research 
staff helps supply that imagination—and the 
knowledge to put it to practical use. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food .. . as a base for the development of 
new products and materials . . . as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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WORKING TOWARD 
GOOD NUTRITION 


PROJECT of GRADES te 


Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s window featured a 
pyramid of brightly labeled cans— Today, his 
special” is Good Nutrition ... Why? 

The answer is in the growing awareness 
throughout. the country of the need for nutri- 
tion education. And wherever schools are 
actively emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand in hand with 
a successful program. That's because the im- 
portance of good eating habits has to be 
understood, not only by pupils in the class- 
rooms, but by parents and the community 
as a whole. 

In order to accomplish this, the wise admin- 
istrator and teacher call on local resources 
other than their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition projects, for 
instance, is just one way of stimulating com- 


Maas) 


munity interest in nutrition training. There 

are others... 

e Inviting community leaders to observe class- 
work when children are studying some in- 
teresting phase of nutrition. 

@ Preparing for the local paper articles de- 
signed to acquaint people with the school 
program and also with general information 
about nutrition. 

The more the school can gain the confidence 
of the entire community through methods like 
these, the better the chances of success for 
the school's over-all nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans and materials 
for a nutrition program, prepared by educators 
and health workers, please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals ¢* Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ doy 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cobboge or salod greens. 
Al least one serving o doy. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dred, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings o doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 


UCTS... fluid, evoporoted 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or sts equivelent, a day for 
children and expectont or 
nursing mothers, one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. or dried beons, 
pecs, nuts or peanut but. 
ter. One serving of mect, 
poultry or fish a doy, oc- 
comonally peas or beons 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole gram or 
ennched or restored. Three 
or more servings o dey 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use tor 
spreads and tor seasoning 
you bhe ond as supphes 
permit 


tn addition, al! growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Director of Kelloga’s 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


BELIEVE work with recipes should be done in 
I kitchens that are kitchens, homelike and cheery. 


The newer schools, I’ve noticed, are making 
their Home Ec classrooms as genuinely homelike 
as possible. I’d like to see more of this. I’d also 
like to see more home projects tied in with class- 
room demonstrations. 


HOME COURSE IN COOKIE-MAKING 


For example, why not suggest to your students 
that they practice making cookies this summer? 
We will gladly send you copies of our cookie 
folder containing ten selected recipes—practically 
a complete course in cookie-making. All kinds 
are included: rolled, drop, bar, refrigerator, 
sandwich — soft, crisp, and chewy. They’re easy 
and they’re good! 


“ON-THE-JOB TRAINING” 
FOR YOUR HOME EC STUDENTS 


COOKING WITH KELLOGG'S ALL-BRAN 


All of these recipes are given a delicious and dis- 
tinctive flavor by the use of a Kellogg cereal. The 
first three call for Kellogg’s All-Bran, an espe- 
cially nutritious cereal — naturally rich in iron 
and niacin, and restored to whole-grain level of 
thiamine. (All the Kellogg cereals either are 
made from the whole grain or are restored to 
whole-grain levels of thiamine, niacin, and iron.) 


Of course, Kellogg’s All-Bran is most famous as 
a natural laxative food. When All-Bran is eaten 
in cookies, the laxative value is the same as an 
equal amount eaten as a cereal. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 


FOR COPIES of our “Selected 
Cookie Recipes,” write to Home 
Economics Dept., Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich 
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A REPORT TO OUR READERS 


BURR BLACKBURN 


Director Research Department 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Since 1930, the Research Department at Household Finance Corporation has 
been working to bring consumers everywhere an educational service in Money 


Management and Better Buymanship. 


The Research Department is made up of people, who, we feel, are qualified 
to bring you current and helpful material. 


Miss Bernice Dodge, 
Associate Director of Research 


Miss Leone Ann Heuer, 
Textiles and Home Furnishings 
Editor 


Miss Margurette Reinhart, 
Foods and Equipment Editor 


A complete Library of 
Money Management 
Bocklets. 


FREE “Timely Consumer Helps” Leaflet 
containing titles and descriptions of Household 
Finance Research Department Helps. Mail 


Coupon Today. 


motion pic- 
tures, sound slides, film 
strips, exhibits. 


Visual Aids 


FINANCE 


Mrs. Sylvia Shiras, 
Home Management Editor and 
Field Service Director 


Miss Eleanor Miller, 
Staff Associate 


Homemakers, women’s clubs, educators and 
civic groups everywhere have continued to 
make constructive use of our material. We 
welcome your requests and suggestions. 


Ph — 


Field Service—to assist in- 
dividual groups, clubs or 
schools. 


Budget Consultation Serv- 
ice—personalized atten- 
tion and advice. 


Department of Research JHE-5 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinogs 
Please senc your folder on “TIMELY 


i 

CONSUMER 
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Ken 


DOCTORS SAY THESE 
BREAKFAST SIGNS MAY 
DETERMINE YOUR 
WHOLE DAY ! 


START RIGHT - STAY - BRIGHT - 


WITH THIS BASIC BREAKFAST ! 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 


of Post's Raisin Bran with milk and 
sugar supplies 200 calories and 10% 
of the protein required daily by an 
adult...21% of the calcium... 17% 
of the iron... 17% of the thiamine 
and 14% of the niacin! 


POSTS RAISIN BRAN (10Z), MILK (40z), SUGAR (| TSP) 


\ 


MILK BUTTER 
(oR FORTIFIED MARGARINE 


SA EVERY POST CEREAL is 
8 either WHOLE GRAIN or restored 
to WHOLE GRAIN values in the 
important nutrients « iron, 
niacin, and thiamine . 


POST'S RAISIN POST 


Alas 


POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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NOTICE this! A brimful tall can of Carnation Milk is used 
in this tempting recipe—contributing the food value of nearly 
a quart of whole milk! But there’s more than concentrated 
richness in Carnation; this good milk is heat-refined and 
homogenized to super-creamy smoothness, to impart a velvet 
blend to milk-rich dishes. ...Try this recipe—then write for 
Carnation’s “Velvet Blend Book,” containing dozens more. 
If you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Little Fish 
Loaves, please mention it when you write. ... Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 751-D, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


LITTLE FISH LOAVES 


Zesty, flavory... never a dull morsel! 


2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
6 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons minced parsley 

1 tall can Carnation Milk 2 cups flaked salmon or tuna 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup finely rolled crackers 

V4 teaspoon pepper \% teaspoon grated lemon rind 


Melt butter in saucepan, blend in flour. Gradually add Carnation Milk and sea- 
sonings. Cook until very thick, stirring constantly. Cool. Stir in parsley, salmon 
or tuna, crackers and lemon rind. Shape into individual loaves and place in greased 
baking dish. Bake in a moderate oven (350°-375° F.) about 30 minutes. May be 
served with tomato sauce. Garnish with sliced stuffed olives. Serves 4 to 6. 


LK 2 


"From Contented Cows” 
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Its manufacture... 


Butter! Ah-h! The golden crowning touch to so many dishes. And it’s a 


Act | 


food of such universal importance that it must be produced in millions of 


{Watch forActs bounds daily. Most of us accept it as a matter of course with only the 


later issues) 


faintest knowledge of the steps necessary to produce it or the 


extreme care in protecting its natural, wholesome goodness. 


Scene 1: 4-legged factories. We all 
know butter is made from cream, the 
natural fat of milk which is supplied 
by the dairy cow. The present day 
cow is a highly perfected, improved 
“milk factory” resulting from years 
of improved breeding, care and scientific perfection 


Scene 2: Ever so carefully! Cream sep- 
arators rapidly take off the cream 
which is shipped in large cans to 
modern, clean creameries. Here it is 
weighed, tested for butterfat, graded 
for flavor and made ready for the 
Pasteurization process. 


Scene 3: Hot and cold running cream. 
After proper pre-warming the cream 
is quickly pasteurized, using the most 
modern, ingenious automatic ma- 
chines, to safeguard health and to 
maintain fine natural quality. After 
pasteurizing, the cream is cooled for churning. 


- 111 North Canal Street 
al Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of 


dairy products. 


Scene 4: So THIS is butter! From the 
cooling vats the cream is pumped 
through glass lined pipes into effh- 
cient barrel-like revolving churns. 
Paddles inside turn and help to churn 
; the cream into little yellow butter 
balls. Then the buttermilk is drained, the butter is 
washed and the salt worked into it. 


Scene 5: Round or square, it's always 
good! The butter is sent in parchment 
paper-lined tubs and boxes to harden 
in the refrigerator (some goes to mar- 
ket direct) . . . after which it passes 
through automatic cutting and pack- 
aging machines, emerging as prints, rolls and quarters 
ready for the consumer. 


Scene 6: It’s a science! Throughout 
this entire process constant labora- 
tory testing safeguards butter's fresh- 
ness and natural goodness. A machine 
is now being developed which per- 
forms a// the processes of pasteuriz- 
ing, churning, tempering, cutting and packaging in a 
continuous operation. Butter making today is indeed 
a controlled scientific achievement. 


For Further Study See: 
1. “Fundamentals of Dairy Science,”” 2nd Ed., by 
associates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


2. “Milk & Milk Products,’’ by Eckles, Combs and 
Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co. 


3. “‘Butter—its Production, Manufacture, Food Value,” 
and “Butter Whys”. Write for your sample copy 
National Dairy Council, Dept. JHE 547, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago, III. 
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economics in preparing her for value of home economics to her. economics training . . . 


either or both of these two pro- 
fessions (career or home). 


HIS talk, of special interest now that graduation time is here again, appeared 

in full in Bulletin 31, Food News and Views, published by Swift & Company. 
Also contained in this issue is an excellent illustrated article on ‘““Home Econo- 
mists at Work.” This series of bulletins includes articles presenting the latest 
findings in food research; recipes and menus; and a monthly survey of current 
food situations. If you would like to receive a copy each month, just direct your 
request to Martha Logan, Home Economics Division . . . 


SWIFT & COMPANY © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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FOR SUMMER STUDY 
June 17 * July 25 in 
MR CONDITIONED 

OREGON 


Visiting and resident staff of the 
Oregon State College Summer Ses- 
sion includes outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION: 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, (University of Min- 
nesota), Family Relationship. Dr. Louise 
Peet, (Iowa State College). Household 
Equipment. Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, 
(Washington State College), Home Man- 
agement. Maud Wilson, Julianne Wise, Dr. 
Vera Brandon, Edna Van Horn, Katherine 
Read, Marie Ledbetter, Nursery School 
Procedures, Child Development, Family 
Housing, and Home Management House. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: 
Margaret Riegel, (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Audiovisual Aids for Teaching 
Homemaking, Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Florence Blazier, Space and 
Equipment for Teaching Homemaking. 
Bertha Kohlhagen (Oregon State Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education), Com- 
mery Coleman, Supervision of Home Pro- 
jects, Methods and Materials. 


HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION: 
Mrs. Azalea Sager, Extension Methods 
Workshop. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION: 

Dr. L. E. Maynard, (Cornell University), 
Recent Advances in Nutrition, Seminar in 
Nutrition. Dr. Margaret L. Fincke, Agnes 
Kolshorn, Mildred Riedesel, Food Purchas- 


ing, Food Management, Nutrition, Exper- 
imental Foods and Food Preparation. 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES: 

Frances Obst, (University of Washington), 
Home Furnishings and Applied Design. 
Gertrude Strickland, Dorothy Gatton, Marie 
Diedesch, Mrs. Wanda Deter, Tailoring, 
Commercial Clothing, Advanced Textiles, 
Costume Design, Clothing Construction. 
INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS: 
Martha Moore, Quantity Cookery, Cafe- 
or teria Management. 


“ges CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


School of Home Economics 
Graduate Program - June 17 to July 26 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
HOME MANAGEMENT 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
RELATED ARTS 


Special Conferences 
Home ManaGement Conrerence June 30-July 5 
Home Manacement Worxsnop June 30-July 18 
Scnoot Luncu Worxsnop June 17-July 3 
CurricutuM CoNnFERENCE August 26-28 
Curricucum Worksop August 11-29 
July 28 to August 29 
Special Problems and Research in All Fields 


For complete list of courses see catalog 


Director of Summer Session 
East Lansing Michigan 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Summer courses in * Applied Are * Child De- 
velopment » Foods and Nutrition * Home Eco- 
nomics Education * Home Management * House- 
hold Equipment * Institution Management * 
Textiles and Clothing. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOP OFFERINGS 


with resident and guest specialists 
in consultation: 

HOUSING—Unit I, June 17-28, 1 credit Kitchen 
planning and remodeling, home lighting, ap- 
pliance selection. Unit II, June 30-July 23, 3 
credits: House design, arrangement, remodeling 
and construction. 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING—June 30-July 18, 
4 credits. For experienced college teachers, 1n- 
tensive study of subject matter and evaluation. 
FAMILY RELATIONS—July 28-August 16, 
4 credits. Correlating family relations problems 
with homemaking curriculum. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION—St. Louis, June 23-26. By advance 
registration in the Graduate Colleg: and approval 
of study plans by department heads: one credit for 
convention attendance at specified sessions and 
additional credit for participation in Workshops 
or special topics courses. 
For yprsecon write before May 15 to Head of 
Department in which special work is offered. 
For Summer Quarter Bulletin address Registrar, 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 
June 16-July 23 July 23-August 29 
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Do your students get around 


—smoothly 
—gracefully 
with poise and assurance? 


@ If they don’t, and if they think of 
good posture as that old routine of “chest 
out, shoulders back,” they should read 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 


by JANET LANE 
NEW SECOND EDITION 


@Good posture is not an uncomfortable, stiff-as-a-poker attitude. It’s graceful, easy, useful body 
balance. Good posture is Lynn Fontanne leaning back in a chair, Ingrid Bergman floating down the 
stairs, Sonja Henie skimming across the ice, or Esther Williams doing a lazy backstroke. 


@Sensibly and with good humor, Your Carriage, Madam! shows how correct posture is part of everyday 
life. There is nothing self-conscious or unnatural about it. With it routine activities become easier 
and less tiring because good body balance means efficiency. Every movement can and should be poised 
and assured: sitting down, walking down the street, reaching for a cup of tea—all of these unconscious 
movements can be done with a grace and effortlessness that are entirely natural. And—good posture is 
comfortable. 


What every model, every actress, and every star athlete knows... 


@ Every movement shapes the body. It isn’t fifteen minutes of violent exercise or a rigid diet of dried 
beans that take away the spreading hipline, the double chin, the exhausting backache. The important 
thing is the way a person reaches, sits down, walks, or stoops to pick something from the floor. Too 
many people do these everyday motions in such a way that their muscles are stretched out of shape, 
resulting in appearance-destroying bulges and awkwardness. Your Carriage, Madam! tells how they 
can be done so that the muscles, getting the proper exercise, are kept flat and the figure lithe 
and graceful. 


@ This is not a book of exercises. Poise can be obtained without your becoming a slave to an exercise 
schedule. However, Miss Lane does include a chapter describing and illustrating some simple exercises 
which will encourage tired muscles to do what you want them to do. 


@ The first edition of Your Carriage, Madam! was for many years widely used in secondary schools and 
colleges throughout the country, as well as in charm schools, model schools, and dramatic schools, 
Teachers will welcome the new second edition because, in addition to retaining the clarity and simplicity 
of the original edition, it has been considerably modernized and new material has been added. 


Second Edition, May 1947 $2.50 
Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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TORAGE CAPACITY 
to meet your needs ASSEMBLIES 


Sheldon Cases may be arranged 
to meet the particular require- 
ments of instruction and practice 
in any branch of your homemak- 
ing program. Since all Sheldon 
Storage Cases are properly de- 
signed for utility, as well as ap- 
pearance, a battery of these cases 
are functional and attractive. By 
means of adjustable shelves and 
removable inserts, the storage 
capacity of Sheldon Cases can be 
adapted to particular require- 
ments. 


SHELDON & COMPANY 


cad MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Baxter-Justin-Rust: 

OUR SHARE IN THE HOME JULY 1- names esensenes 

AUGUST 8 
Based on the needs of today’s homemaker, this © Home Management 
text presents a complete and well-balanced course RHODE ISLAND oo 
in home economics. $2.12 STATE COLLEGE oUeesins end tome 
KINGSTON, R. I. 
Van Duzer and Others: fA 
ull Program of Aca- 
THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE demic Courees a> pad Relation 

Designed to help the high school girl to adjust : 
herself to daily life in and out of school, to stimu- Write: ee ee School 


late her desire for self-improvement, and to give 
her knowledge of the world about her. $2.40 


Justin-Rust: made your room 
TODAY’S HOME LIVING H AVE reservation? 

A completely reset and revised textbook based 

upon the author’s HOME AND FAMILYLIV- | YOU ’ 

ING. All the problems of everyday significance purchased your 


opera ticket? 


are treated in this textbook on home, family and 
child care. $2.60 


J. B. Lippincott Company | Turn to pages 26-27 for details 
Chicagoe Philadelphia New York AHEA CONVENTION NEWS 
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Bernardin Lids are Triple Protected! 


Extra Sanitary—Three sturdy coatings protect 1n- 
side surface of lids against food acids. 

Extra Safe— ‘Bing Test’’ gives double check— proves 
to you that the seal is tight 

Extra Convenient—Easy to apply and open; no 
troublesome re-tightening of hot jars. 


Ut pays 10 Say, 
BEG YOUR PARDOW 
4 WANT BERNAROIN— 


Send new “Bernardin 
Home Canning Guide™ 
which I understand is 
free to Group Leaders, 
Teachers, County Agts.. 
etc. (10c¢ to others.) 


Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
Evansville 10, indiana 


Extra Savings—Lids cost only a trifle; removable 
bands are re-used day after day. 

Modern—The dependable, durable, self-sealing, vac- 
uum type, with built-in rubber rings. 


Three Sizes—Standard, wide mouth and the in- 
creasingly popular No. 63, which fits most mayon- 
Maise, peanut butter and other such jars. 


DUSTING PAPER 


ts and polishes in one operation 


SHELF PAPERS 


te and co 


WAXED PAPER 


food fresh 


PARCHMENT 


The Famous cookery parchment 


PIE TAPE 


Keep Ss juices 


FREEZER PAPER 


od at treezin 


FANCY WAXED PAPER 


To brighten your parties 


BAKING CUPS 


White and colors 


PRESSING PARCHMENT 


S h 
>ee what you press 


Free Samples on Request 


g teme 
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BerNARbIN *CAPS AND LIDS 


art in relation to everyday life. Principles are disc 


$3.00 


social problems involving the principles. 


An ideal textbook on the real 


ART epucation 
FOR DAILY LIVING 
Russell and Gwynne 


Probably the most sucessful textbook on the teaching of 
and defined, followed by typical class and home or 


ART For YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 


ualities of everyday art 
—principles such as balance and proportion—the explor- 


ation of art in special fields are exp in terms se- 
lected for direct student appeal. $2.60 
243 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Il. 


—— THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS — 
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>>> COME ONE... COME ALL <<< 


The American Home Economics Convention, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI JUNE 23-26, 1947 


Plan to Visit One of the Outstanding Attractions in St. Louis 


THE WORLD FAMOUS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
THE “OPERA UNDER THE STARS” 


> Known throughout the United States and Europe, it has staged such hits as DESERT 
SONG, SHOW BOAT, THE GREAT WALTZ. Send for your tickets today. 
Insure a place for yourself for Tuesday evening, June 24, 1947. Remember, the 
block of seats being held for the American Home Economics Convention group can 
be held only a reasonable length of time. 


The tremendous seating capacity of 10,000 persons a performance is completely sold 
out weeks in advance. (As soon as the -repertoire for the 1947 Muny Opera season 
has been selected, a complete write-up of the performance for convention week will 
appear in the JOURNAL.) 


Use this blank to mail your request by money order or check made payable to: 


St. Louis Municipal Opera 
c/o St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bureau 


911 Locust Street St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please Purchase for me seats for American Home Economics Association night f 
(Tuesday, June 24, 1947) at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. I desire the $ ( 
seats and am enclosing $________ with this order. I understand that these tickets 1 
will be in my name at the registration desk of the AHEA on my arrival in St. Louis. > 
0 
NAME - 
ADDRESS 
The ticket price scale at the Municipal Opera is as follows: 
$2.40 Next 25 rows, per seat........ ( 
1.80 30 N 
eee 1.20 (All prices include U.S. Gov’t Tax) A 
(See page 27 For blank which must be used for your HOTEL RESERV ATION) C 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
American Home Economics Ass’n. June 23-26, 1947 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American 
Home Economics Ass’n. on June 23-26, 1947 in St. Louis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. 
Because of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance 
of securing accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more 
persons. All reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS 
FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS 
WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS 


REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


Hotel For one person For two persons 2-Room Suites 
Double bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 

American 2.00-3.00 3.50-4.00 5.00 
Chase 3.50 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 10.00 & up 
Claridge 3.00-4 .00 4.00-6.50 5.00-6.50 10.00 & up 
Coronodo 3.00 & up 5.00 & up 6.00 & up 8.00-13.00 
De Soto 2.65-7 .00 4.00-7.00 5.30-10.00 10.00 
Jefferson 3.50-5.00 4.50-6.00 6.00-8 .00 12.00-20 .00 
Lennox 3.00-5 .00 5.50-6.00 5.50-6.50 10.00-11.50 
Lindell Plaza 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Majestic 2.00-2.25 2.75-3.25 4.00 
Mark Twain 2.75-3.50 4.00-5 .00 4.50-5.50 
Mayfair 3.00-6.50 4.00-8 .00 5 .50-8 .00 10.50 & up 
Melbourne 3.20-4.20 5.30-6.80 5.30-7.30 

_ Park Plaza 4.00-8.00 5.50-10.00 10.00-15.00 
Roosevelt 3.00 3.50 4.50 
Statler 3.50-5.00 5 .00-7 .00 6.50-9.00 


All reservations must be received not later than: JUNE 7, 1947 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
910 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the: American Home Economics Association 
in St. Louis, Mo., on June 23-26, 1947. 


Single Room......................... Double Bedded Room........................ Twin Bedded Room.................... 
2 Room Suite...... 


Second Choice Hotel... 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the 


names of both ae for each double room or twggebedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom are requesting reservations and who will 


occupy the rooms asked for: 


(Individual Requesting Reservations) 
If the hotels of your choice are unable to 


Name accept your reservation the Housing Bureau 
will make as good a reservation as possible 

elsewhere providing that all hotel rooms 
available have not already been taken. 
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Lamont, Corliss 
& Company 


cordially invites 
you fo enjoy 


COOKIES 


June 23-26 
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Freee TO TEACHERS 
AND THEIR STUDENTS 


PRACTICAL AID IN| 
| TEACHING HOME CANNING © 


You'll find this24-page 
manual of real assist- 
ance in teaching Home 
Canning Classes. 
Profusely illustrated; simply and 
clearly written by Zella Hale Weyant, 
Director of the Kerr Home Economics 
Department. 

This ‘‘textbook”’ has been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands of teachers 
and students throughout the United 
States. 

We will be happy to supply you 
with enough copies so that each stu- 
dent may have one. Of course, there 
is no charge. 


| Write Kerr Glass Manufac- 


turing Company Dept. 223, 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


MASON JARS, CAPS AND =) 


—the only *“SELF-SEALING” Brand 
MASON JARS are designed and 
made especially for home canning. 


MASON CAPS AND LIDS fit ALL 
Mason jars ~require NO rubber rings .. . the 
original two-piece Mason cap. 


SEALS U. S. Trade Mark Reg. 
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Ice Cream—the flexible food 


Ice cream, long regarded as the great 
American dessert, is now clearly estab- 
lished as a versatile food highly val- 
uable to the normal diet. 


EASILY DIGESTIBLE 


To begin with, ice cream is highly di- 
gestible. This is not only because its fat 
content is thoroughly homogenized 

but also because 80°% to 90% of its 
proteins are derived from milk—and 
milk proteins are the most easily and 
completely digested of all food proteins. 


15.7% CALCIUM 
10.3% VITAMIN A 
9.5% RIBOFLAVIN 


NOURISHMENT VALUE OF '3 PINT 


From the standpoint of actual nourish- 
ment value, ice cream contributes much to 
the normal diet. For example, when a 
moderately active man eats an average 
portion of ice cream ('3 pint) he satisfies 
15.7% of his calcium needs, 10.3% of his 
vitamin A requirements, and 9.5% of his 
essential but often inadequately supplied 


riboflavin requirements. 


LOW IN CALORIES 


Yet, since it is relatively Jow in cal- 
ories, containing about a fourth less 


LOW CALORIC CONTENT 


calories than apple pie and a third less 
than gingerbread, it is a good recom- 
mendation whenever a /ow caloric diet 
is indicated. 

On the other hand, when a high ca- 
loric diet is in order, ice cream is useful 
served with cake, pie, rich sauces, and 


cookies, to increase the other essential 
nutrients along with the calories. 


NEW BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


To supply you with more detailed in- 
formation about ice cream, The Borden 
Company has prepared an interesting 
and helpful new booklet, “In Sickness 
and in Health.” 


Written especially for doctors and dieti- 
tians, it gives a comprehensive analysis of 
ice cream as a food, and provides an ex- 
tensive reference section on present-day 
practices on the use of ice cream in many 
types of illnesses and during convalescence. 
It is the first time that such a complete nu- 
tritional review has been compiled on the 


Write for your copy of “In Sickness 
and in Health” to Dept. HE, address 
below. 


A WORD ABOUT BORDEN’S 
All ingredients used in Borden’s Ice 
Cream are subject to rigid sanitary in- 
spections, and every possible care is ex- 
ercised to maintain the highest degree 
of quality control in every Borden Ice 
Cream plant. This is done so that Bor- 
den’s Ice Cream will always be a prod- 
uct you can always trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, HEMO, EVAPORATED 
MILK, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK & CHEESE 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


This is the age of change, not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Home and You 
includes the latest data issued by that authorita- 
tive body, the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 

Where classroom experience has indicated the | . 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many DULCIE G DONOVAN 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning, and the than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; III. Self- 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. Development—Manners, Personality, and Voea- 

In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the new = tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 

Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 


edition. 

Your Home and You was written by one of the Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
level for which the book is intended. the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- direct, informal style. For example, Facts and 


ering all the aspects of Home Economics. The False Notions about Nutrition; ‘Waste Not, Want 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More Not’; Good Appearance Counts. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 
By Carlotta C. Greer By Dulcie G. Donovan 

The 1946 edition of this book OES. Our cut shows the new cover de- 
brings it up to date regarding nu- he sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
trition facts and food techniques. , Donovan's attractive book. Per- 
In step with present day condi- ( OL £.} sonal charm is keynote of the Mode 
tions, economy and conservation ~ in Dress and Home. The 1947 re- 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes mo vision has changes which appear 
are revised to include food alter- . : 5 on 114 pages. There are 6 new 
nates. Questions introducing each 9 6 cute of which 16 areincolor. The 
chapter and topic stimulate the ie ‘ 4 new drawings will be found to be 
pupil, for example, Why are cus- ia delightfully in harmony with the 
tards wholesome desserts? How latest fashions. 
should one eat a cream puff? Why Voll 6 


is it a good thing to cook vegetables 
DRESS AND HOME 


having skins without paring? Are 


tender cuts of meat more nourishing 
than tough cuts? Are white shelled OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK 
eggs better than dark shelled? IN HOME 
. OME The workbook to accompany the 
: signed to make the study of cloth- 
WORKBOOK IN THE GIRL TODAY: in and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 


THE WOMAN 
HOMEMAKING TOMORROW pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s Lucretia P. Hunter 
workbook. 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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